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* THE FUNCTIONS OF URBAN AREAS 


Jan O.M.Broek 
University of Minnesota 


The analysis of the functions of urban places has received much, and 
increasing, attention in the last thirty years. Sociologists, economists 
and geographers have been refining their techniques in order to under- 
stand, each from his ownviewpoint, the role of the city in society, 
economy and region. All have, in one way or another, recognized the 
need for distinction between primary and secondary activities carried 
out in urban places, Aurosseau, who in the Geographical Review of 
1921 called attention to this difference, wrote: ''Primary occupations 
are those concerned with the functions of the town. The secondary 
occupationsare those concerned with the maintenance of the well- oe | 
of the people engaged in those primary occupations." 

In England and the United States as well as elsewhere, geographers 
have followed up this suggestion. In the late thirties Walter Christaller's 
analysis of "central places" added a new stimulus, In this country I 
think of the studies of Chauncy D. Harris, Robert E. Dickenson, Harold 
H. McCarty and Edward Ullman. More recently, John W. Alexander 
presented a paper on this matter at the International Geographical Con- 
gress at Washington, and John Brush presented an interesting article 
in the Geographic Review for July, 1953, pp. 380-403. 

The distinction between key or basic, or - to introduce still a different 
term - propellant activities on the one hand, and secondary (service, 
auxiliary or sustaining) activities on the other hand, is of more than 
academic interest, It is of vital importance in regional or city planning. 
A forecast of probable urban growth must base itself on the expected 
balance of in- and-out migration rather than on the balance of births 
and deaths. Obviously it is, in most cases, the attraction of economic 
opportunities that draws people to a place, and the key to the forecast 
lies, therefore, in appraising the propelling forces active in the econo- 
my of the city. 

I have already used several terms here to describe these differences 
in functions, Unification of terminology seems desirable, but it is not 
my purpose to discuss the pros and cons of the various terms. 

All urban places perform so-called central services for their surround- 
ing areas, from the trading center with a very small customer radius to | 
the supermetropolis with a national and even international sphere of in- | 
fluence. In regard to this central function, all urban places of a country 
can be ranked in an hierarchy, However a large and growing number 
have, in addition, manufacturing or other special activities which can 
not be fitted into the hierarchy of central functions, Let us consider a 
city that has regional as well as extra-regional (national) markets. The 
regional function consists in providing goods and services to the region ‘ 
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of which it is the center, The extra-regional function has the same two 
components: performing services and producing goods. Behind the 
gainfully employed in these propelling activities stand the local workers 
in the sustaining or secondary services. 

In order to be an effective aid in planning, the intra-regional and extra- 
regional sectors of the urban key functions should be examined separate - 
ly, because they may follow two divergent lines of development. Many 
smaller towns have lost part of their central (regional) functions to 
larger cities, but a number have gained, nevertheless, in population be- 
cause industries with extra-regional markets were added, Such diver- 
gent trends may also require a reconsideration of the physical layout 
of the city, its taxation system and budgetary allocations. 

Regarding the workers in secondary or sustaining activities, here too 
one could apply a breakdown between the number which is auxiliary to 
the intra-regional activities and that which supports the extra-regional 
activities of the city. In practice this is, however, hardly necessary be- 
cause most of these sustaining enterprises are in the nature of services 
to people as consumers, not producers. It makes, after all, no difference 
to the butcher whether he sells to a local storekeeper or to a steel 
worker, 

So much for the general framework, The real problem lies in the appli- 
cation of these concepts, Everyone who analyzes an urban settlement 
struggles with this question of method, but we seldom hear how he 
solved it. Chauncy Harris in his article on "A Functional Classification 
of Cities in the United States (Geographic Review, January, 1943) notes 
the problem of ruling out "local service employment," but merely says: 
"On the basis of an analysis of cities of well-recognized types, an em- 
pirical solution has been evolved by assigning higher percentages to 
some functions than to others..."' Other writers have resolved the prob- 
lem in terms of the specific situation under study, This all has resulted 
in conclusions that cannot be checked, or - worse - in finds that cannot 


‘be compared. To give one example: In his study on Salt Lake, Harris 


estimated that a fifth of the employed population was concerned directly 
with meeting regional as opposed to local needs (as reported by Dicken- 
son, p. 178), Alexander in a study of Madison, Wisconsin, found that 
fifty-five percent of the gainfully employed in that city were in basic 
activities (that is, enterprises selling to customers outside the commun- 
ity). It is possible that Madison has twice as high a proportion in basic 
activities as Salt Lake City, but it is equally possible that the great 
discrepancy is due to different ways of definition and calculation, On 

this matter, we badly need an exchange of views in order to reach a 
more unified approach and thereby produce comparable results. 

Various ways of reasoning are used for separating the propelling from 
the sustaining functions. One can start from the service occupations and 
conceive them as closely related to the needs and comforts of the family 
unit, They are, therefore dependent on, or consequent to, the workers in 
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other types of productive activity, and thus follow, rather than create, 
agglomeration, This is certainly correct, but in practice it raises the 
question where to put the boundary between these passive and active 
forces in the agglomeration process. The neighborhood dairy store un- 
questionably has a sustaining function, but it is already more difficult 
to assign the local creamery. One can even argue whether dairy farm- 
ing in New England has a sustaining or a propelling function. 

Several writers, here and abroad, use the analogy of the balance -of- 
payments for separating the economic activities. For instance John , 
Alexander has put it succinctly: "Basic activity sells to customers 
located outside the com nunity; its sales are in response to demands 
generated non-locally; therefore it brings money into the city. Secon- 
dary activity sells to customers located in the community; ... thus it 
feeds off money already in the community." (Abstracts of Papers, 
17th International Geographic < Congress, p. 2; italics by Alexander), 
This seems a sound criterion, but again, when we apply it we face some |, 
difficult decisions, Must we only include those activities that actually 
export, or also those that could export? For instance, a furniture fac- 
tory that could export its product, but actually has its market entirely 
within a city, would appear to be a secondary industry. But, in the 
balance -of-payments concept, it "saves payments abroad" for goods 
which otherwise would have to be imported. Such an industry should 
then be classified among the basic industries. 

In addition there are problems of how to apportion the sales and work- 
ers of establishments that have local as well as non-local sales, such 
as department stores, insurance firms, etc. These are questions of 
procedure, not of principle, and may be omitted here. 

It would seem that the questions raised here revolve around one cen- 
tral point, That is, what size or order of area unit is being analyzed? 
If we speak of sales outside or inside the community we must have in 
mind a sharply defined area, whether this is a small trade center, a 
fullfledged central town or a metropolitan district. Many social and 
economic enterprises do not fall automatically in the propelling or 
sustaining categories. Their place is determined by the specific space 
context of the study, by the scale of investigation, one might say. 

I have suggested that geographers more intensively exchange views 
on this problem in order to achieve comparable results, One may well | 
ask: How in this possible if each unit must be studied on its own merit? { 
Admitting that uniqueness of area - plus the individualism of the re- 
searcher - must be respected, I suggest that a considerable agreement | 
on criteria for classification is possible if we focus on certain types of 
urban areas, While pondering this matter I was much encouraged by a 
recent report of a Dutch committee of geographers and regional plann- 
ers (T.E.S.G. March/April 1952), There has been much discussion in 
the Netherlands literature on the problem of functions of urban areas [ 
and this report is a crystallization of various attempts to adapt employ- | 
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ment and occupation statistics to this objective. The committee was 
quite aware that no blanket assignment of each type of industry or 
service in either the propelling or sustaining category was possible. 
One could, for instance, make a classification of services performed 
by small trade centers of about 5,000 inhabitants. This would be rela- 
tively simple and might be called a minimum list. But many services 
would be lacking here, because the customer radius of these towns is 
small and people go to larger cities for more specialized services. 
The committee preferred, therefore, to set up a so-called "maximum 
list." This maximum must be understood in terms of the action radius 
of enterprises serving through direct contact - be it daily or less fre- 
quently - the needs and comforts of the family units. This, by whatever 
name, is the central city together with its tributary area in terms of 
the services it performs for this area, One can consider this type of 
town, somewhere on the hierarchy ladder, as a standard for which it 
is possible to divide the Census items into primary and secondary 
activities, The committee proceeded on this basis and has published 
its classification in the Journal just mentioned. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the list itself has no particular 
value to geographers in this country, It suggests, however, that a 
similar undertaking might be feasible here, and might thus contribute 
toa more uniform appraisal of the functional character of urban areas, 
and help in more exact forecasting of urban growth. 
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DRAINED LAND IN THE UNITED STATES ? 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE DRAINAGE CENSUS a 
gation § 

Leslie Hewes cent. 
University of Nebraska Carel 
stateme 
One of the important ways in which man has altered the earth is Drainec 


through drainage of naturally poorly drained land. In the United States, ‘actual : 
the amount of land drained is large and the date of the activity recent - |'s is said 
mainly since 1900. Nevertheless, it is surprising to find how little in- ternal « 
formation the recent volume, Drainage of Agricultural Lands, which is | statem' 
Vol, IV of the 1950 Census of Agriculture, contains on the geographical jf The ste 
distribution and condition of drained land in the United States. The vol- {and - | 


ume is smaller than that of 1940. Like the 1940 volume, the most re- Texas, 
cent one virtually ignores drained land outside organized enterprises, four m 
The 1950 census does not include statistics on the amount of land land in 
drained - by counties, states, or for the United States - even in organi- {°° the | 
zed enterprises. The condition of drainage (good, fair, poor) is not re- _ | denefit 
ported in the ten county drain states (Del., Ind., lowa, Ky., Mich., Minn,, | Land 
N.D., Ohio, Okla., S.D.), a very important omission, and statistics on in the 1 
land use - improved, and unimproved farm land, planted crops, idle ages of 
land, etc. - are no longer included. In the county drain states the number +" req 
of enterprises is no longer given. order 1 

It must be admitted that the amount of land drained is a much more would | 
subjective matter than acres of corn, size of farm, or number of trac-_  [#lly, w 
tors, The same is true, necessarily, of the uses made of drained land well-d: 
if drained land itself is determined by opinion. A legal concept - drain- } ™°Té, 
age enterprise - is emphasized, rather than the more geographically terpris 
significant nature and use of land. include 

A somewhat different base for drainage statistics has been used in also cc 
1950 than earlier. Enterprise statistics are included for New York and of the ' 
New Jersey for 1950, but not for 1 940. In both years, with some excep- fit for 
tions, enterprises of less than 500 acres each are not included. For land is 
1920 and 1930, there seems to have been no minimum acreage required, | the fac 
For both 1920 and 1930 statistics on farm land provided with drainage lyorc 
are included, but not subsequently. These statistics cover drainage on in ente 
farms without respect to their inclusion in organized enterprises. In conten 


1940, statistics referred to organized drainage enterprises exclusively. The | 

Types of drainage operations (actually enterprise area rather than ana the 
drained land) recognized in the 1950 census and reported acreages are (oo 
as follows: Drainage districts 33,530,379; state drainage projects epprox 


31,336; county draina 61,833,889; township 323,783; commercial 153,652; | ing ce: 
euapenetive or mutual 1,409,494; individual 1,100,979; irrigation federal seem 1 
598,819; irrigation non-federal 3,510,754; other 145,246; total 102,688,331. 
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The purposes of drainage in enterprises by acreage is given as (1) to 
reclaim and improve land 89.7 per cent; (2) to remove alkali and irri- 
ation seepage 2.7 per cent; and (3) to protect against overflow 7.6 per 
cent, 

Careless wording in the 1950 census results in a number of false 
statements and misleading statistics. For example, "The term 'Land 
Drained Net' as used in the tables is intended to include only the 

actual acreage of land drained" italics by Hewes1. Also, "drained land 
js said to have increased to 103 million acres. A little checking of in- 
in- ternal evidence shows plainly that neither statement is true. Both 

h is statements refer to land in drainage enterprises - not to drained land, 
The states credited with as many as four million acres each of drained 


ical 

vol- [land - Louisiana, Minnesota, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Iowa, Florida, 

e- Texas, Illinois, and Arkansas - are instead the states which have over 

es, four million acres each in drainage enterprises. Apparently, all the 
land included in drainage enterprises is considered to be drained land 

ani- jonthe legal fiction that all land included in enterprises is necessarily 


re- benefited, 
finn,, | Land in enterprises and drained land are not synonymous. Estimates 
inthe 1930 census show that in most states credited with large acre- 
ages of drained land, one-third or more of the land in enterprises did 
mber ot require drainage at the time of organization of the enterprise in 
order to grow normal crops, It is ridiculous to assume that farmers 
would pay for tile or ditch installations on most of the already, natur- 
ally, well-drained land.(However, it must be noted that some naturally 
1d well-drained land, at least in the Corn Belt, has been tiled.) Further - 
1in- }more, large acreages of naturally poorly drained land in drainage en- 
terprises are still poorly drained. For example, the 1950 census which 
includes the statement that Louisiana has "the largest drained acreage" 
also contains a table and graph both of which show that roughly one -half 
nd of the 'drained'' land of Louisnana had "poor" drainage, defined as un- 
fit for cultivation. Plainly in the case of Louisiana so-called "drained" 
land is in very large part not drained. A third cause of discrepancy is 
the fact that large areas, in the aggregate, have been drained individual- 
e ly or cooperatively. These lands in many cases have not been included 
n inenterprises. Statistics from the 1930 census are pertinent to this 
{ contention, Later censuses do not contain as directly pertinent data. 
ly. The 1930 census (p.3) questions the reliability of estimates of original 
[ana then-current conditions of the land in drainage enterprise in the 
re pose of the Coastal Plain and Mississippi Delta, but a measure of 
approval is given the estimates for the North Central states. The follow- 
552; | ing census estimates of land fit to raise a normal crop (Table I) would 
ral Seem to be good guesses. 
3,331, 


a 
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Table I, Apparent Gain in Land Fit to Raise Normal Crop as a Result 
of Drainage in Enterprises as Compared to Total Land on 
Farm Provided with Drainage 


Illinois Iowa Indiana Ohio 


Land in Enterprises* |5,032,682| 6,137,649 |10,214,014 | 8,165,494 


Fit to Raise Normal 
Crop in 1930* 4,510,111] 5,846,118] 9,303,527! 7,495,881 


Fit to Raise Normal 
Crop Prior to 
Drainage* 2,330,700] 2,826,486| 5,417,622) 4,144,557 


Apparent Gain in ‘ 
Such Land* 2,179,411] 3,019,632 | 3,885,905) 3,351,324 


Farm Land Provided 
With Drainage, 
acres 9,331,153] 7,210,240 | 6,806,417] 6,203,870 


Apparent Acreage 
Drained Land Out- 
side Enterprises** |7,151,742| 4,190,608 | 2,920,512| 2,852,546 


* Acres, in each case in enterprises 
** Line 5 minus line 4 


Admittedly, the gain in acreage of land fit to grow a normal crop is 
not an exact measure of drainage benefit. Some drying up incidental to 
settlement could be expected. Also, some land actually with drainage 
installations might be able to grow only a partial crop or, conceivably, 
no crop. However, it would seem difficult to find a better statistical 
~gauge of drainage benefit than the increase in land fit to grow a normal 
crop. Even after making allowance for the drainage of a large acreage 
of land capable of growing at least a partial crop before drainage, it 
would appear that a large acreageof land had been drained by 1930 by 
private individuals operating entirely outside officially organized drain- 
age enterprises,! In the case of both Illinois and Iowa the amount of 
1. For an indication of where drained land is important outside drainage 

enterprises, compare maps on pp.316 and 318 in Leslie Hewes,''The 
Northern Wet Prairie of the United States: Nature, Sources of Infor- 
mation, and Extent", Annals of the Association of American Geograph: 


ers, Vol. XLI, No. 4, December, 1951, pp.307- 323. 
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drained land reported on farms was considerably larger than all land 
in organized drainage enterprises in those states. It would seem a con- 
servative estimate that more than one-half of the drained land in 
Illinois and nearly one-half of that of Iowa were not included in enter- 
prises in 1930. In view of the fact that there has been but little in- 
crease in acreage in enterprises in these states since 1930, it follows, 
assuming no great abandonment of drained land, that in ignoring land 
outside drainage enterprises, drainage censuses of 1940 and 1950 fail 
to give sufficient emphasis to the Corn Belt (as the leading area of 
artificial drainage in the United States - and possibly of the world.) 

Considering the severai important discrepancies between land in en- 
terprises and drained land, it follows that 103 million acres (acreage 
in enterprises) is not necessarily the amount of drained land and 
neither are the states with largest total areas included in drainage 
enterprises necessarily the states containing most drained land. 

A first requirement in a geographical study of land drainage is the 
determination of location and amount of land drained, since neither the 
1940 nor 1950 census provides a ready answer. To find out about how 
much land has been reclaimed or improved through artificial drainage 
in the United States and where that land is calls for (1) reference back 
to the acreage of land "provided with drainage" as reported in the 1930 
census (the last census to report this type of information), and (2) eval- 


» uation of costs and of the mileage of new construction of ditches, tile 


lines, levees, and dykes reported sub sequently in the 1940 and 1950 
censuses, The results can be only approximate, but are sco different 
from the picture of drainage in the United States given in the 1950 
census as to suggest very limited usefulness of the latter to the geo- 
grapher. 

The census of 1930 reported 44,523,685 acres of farm land "provided 
with drainage''. This figure was substantially less than the total report- 
ed for 1920 (some 53 million acres). The difference can be considered 
mainly as due to more conservative reporting in 1930, although the 
census admits that some enumerators failed to secure answers to 
questions on drainage in 1930, The greatest reductions in 1930 were 
for the East North Central and South Atlantic States. The leading 


states in 1930 in acreages reported were in order: Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, and Michigan, These were well ahead of any 
southern state (Table II). 

Table II shows a fairly close correspondence between acreage of 
drained land and number of farms so affected. The correspondence 
tends to confirm the accuracy of the acreages reported. Of less appli- 
cation are the statistics on installations and costs, In the first place, 
engineering requirements and costs may vary greatly, In the second 
place, installations reported in enterprises and enterprise costs are 
only a fraction of the total drainage installation and total costs of in- 
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Table II. Comparative Statistics on Drainage for Selected States, 1930 


Farm land Miles of Costs of 
provided Number drainage enterprise 
with of farms installa - construc - 
Selected drainage reporting tions in tion 
states (000 acres) | drainage enterprises* |(Million 
(000 miles) | dollars) 
Illinois 9,331 71,839 10 15 
Towa 7,210 73,429 18 77 
| 
Indiana 6,806 80,058 31 54 
| | 
Ohio 6,203 95,121 ‘| 34 38 | 
| 
Minnesota 2,495 35,383 
| | | 
Michigan 2,156 42,246 | 21 ! 38 
Missouri 1,156 17,408 | 4 47 
| 
California 857 5,252 \ 6 66 
Texas 787 9,072 | 4 12 
Louisiana 786 14,262 8 20 
Mississippi 628 29,097 4 23 
Arkansas 564 13,654 5 37 
Florida 108 2,964 6 45 


*Miles of open ditches, tile lines, levees and dykes totaled. 
Does not include installation by individual farmers within or out- 
side enterprises. The same limitation applies to costs. 


stallations, respectively. Installations made by farmers are not include 
In the Middle West, it can be assumed that the totals reported in both 
cases are considerably less than one-half, particularly in Illinois and 
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Iowa, where much drainage has been done outside enterprises. Also, 

it should be noted that already by 1930 large acreages in Florida, 
Minnesota, Arkansas, and Missouri were delinquent in drainage taxes 
suggesting considerable abandonment of drainage, helping to reconcile 
discrepancies between drained acreages and costs. Per acre costs in 
California were very high. The statistics on installations and costs in 
enterprises do not challenge the approximate accuracy of the statistics 
on acreage of drained land as shown in Table II. 

Another line of evidence, the apparent increase in amount of land in 
enterprises fit to grow a "normal crop" in 1930 as compared with the 
condition at the time of organization of enterprises,tends to reduce the 
leadership of the mid-western states, but it must be admitted that (1) 
drained land outside enterprises, which is not covered by the derived 
figures, is mainly in the Middlewest, and (2) the classification of land 
as to drainage condition was not a matter of record and was done sub- 
jectively both as of the time of organization of enterprises and as of 
1930. Furthermore, the 1930 census itself questions the reliability of 
the estimates for the Coastal Plain and Delta states (p.3). In addition, 
it should be noted that the estimate of "good" drainage for 1950 in 
drainage enterprises in both Arkansas and Florida is substantially less 
than in 1930, suggesting exaggeration in 1930, The apparent increase in 
land fit to grow a normal crop in drainage enterprises up to 1930 in 
millions of acres was as follows: Indiana, 3.9; Iowa, 3.0; Michigan, 3.0}; 
Minnesota, 2.9; Illinois, 2.2; Arkansas, 2.0; Florida, 1.9; Missouri, 1.9; 
Mississippi, 1.5; California, 1.4; Louisiana, 1.3; Texas, 1.1.The upshot 
of the matter is that the most reasonable starting place in determining 
the present-day distribution of drained land in the United States is the 7 


acreage figures for 1930, as given in part in Table I. 

About the only meaningful statistical checks on the amount of land 
drained since 1930 are mileage figures of drainage installations by en- 
terprises and the costs of such installations. Both are matters of record 


’ although neither can be translated directly into acres of drained land. 


It appears that the additional drainage installations made since 19320 
have been relatively small. From 1930 to 1940, not counting federal aid, 
the following states each showed a gain of more than 1,000 miles in 
combined mileage of ditches, tile, levees and dykes on enterprises: 
Indiana, Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois, California, Arkansas, and Texas, 
In no case was the gain substantially more than 2,000 miles. Between 
1940 and 1950, Florida and Louisiana each added somewhat more than 
2,000 miles of such drainage installations, 

Additional costs of drainage installations in enterprises in the United 
States made since 1930 are small compared to those made earlier than 
1930. Despite the exaggeration resulting from inflation in recent years, 
only Louisiana and Michigan showed increased drainage installation 
costs in enterprises as great as $5,000,000 each since 1930, not count- 
ing federal aid. It is probably a safe assumption that indivually financed 
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drainage has slowed down since 1930 much as has construction in 
enterprises, 

A realistic view of drainage requires attention to the federal aid re- 
ported in the 1940 census, but not included then or since under total 
capital investment. Federal aid reported in 1940 amounted to roughly 
$ 159,000,000. The chief recipient states were, in order, Missouri, 
Illinois, Arkansas, Louisiana, California, Iowa, and Michigan. Only 
Michigan received less than$10,000,000 in actual capital investment, 
The amount for Missouri was about $28,000,000, The ditches, tile 
lines, and levees combined paid for in this manner were constructed 
chiefly in the states of Michigan, Missouri, Louisiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Arkansas, Minnesota, and Texas, with combined mileages in the states 
listed varying from nearly 6,000 miles to slightly over 1,000 miles, 

It is apparent that federal aid during the 1930s was more important in 
changing the drainage statistics than other types of investment in en- 
terprises made since 1930, But combining both types of data, it would 
appear that only Michigan, Louisiana, and Arkansas may have gained 
on the Corn Belt states in drainage since 1930. And much of this appar- 
ent gain may have been apparent only. 

The cumulative rnethod used herein in trying to appraise the distribu- 
tion and amount of drained land in the United States ignores the possib- 
ility of the reduction of drained land through abandonment or neglect, 
The aggregate amount affected may be considerable. If signs of finan- 
cial distress in drainage enterprises as reported in the drainage cen- 
suses of 1940 and 1950 are indicative, then abandonment of drainage 
has been an important consideration in Florida, Arkansas, Texas, 
Missouri, and Louisiana, In each of these states except Louisiana, 
over 400,000 acres in enterprises were tax delinquent in 1939. In 1949, 
both Florida and Louisiana had over 400,000 acres of land in drainage 
enterprises tax delinquent. Tax delinquency in the ten county drain 
states was not reported for 1949, although the fact that there was little 
tax delinquency in enterprises in those states in 1939 suggests that 
there was little there in 1949. In general, the statistics on tax delin- 
quency tend to offset the statistics showing considerable installation 
of drainage works since 1930 in several southern states. 

In summary, the conclusion is reached that the general drainage 
picture in the United States has changed little since 1930 despite en- 
largement of organized enterprises, especially in Louisiana, Texas, 
and Arkansas, There is no clear-cut evidence contained in the censuses 
of drainage that the amount of drained land in the United States has 
been increased greatly since 1930; nor has serious doubt been cast on 
the leadership in drainage of the Midwestern states of Illinois, Iowa, 
Ohio, Minnesota, and Michigan. 
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TYPES OF VILLAGES AND VILLAGE -HOUSES IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Borivoje Milojevié 


In Yugoslavia there are four regions, characterized by different.types 
of villages. There are the regions (1) of shoestring (alignment), (2) of 
dispersed (scattered) homes, (3) of concentrated (nucleated) settlements, 
and (4) of roadside villages. In these regions the houses themselves also 
differ with regard to the material used for construction and the economic 
status of the occupants. 


Qe 


Fig.l. Types of villages in Yugoslavia 
1. Shoestring; 2. Scattered; 3. Concentrated; 4, Roadside, 


The region of shoestring (alignment) villages is located on the Adriatic 
islands and littoral in the karst territory of Istria, Dalmatia, the west- 
ern parts of Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia, Hercegovina and Montenegro. 

The peasants, seeking a complete utilization of surrounding territory, 
established such villages on the contact-line of the sea and the shore; 
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this position made possible fishing and navigation on the one side and 
mediterranean agriculture on the other. Likewise, villages are found 
on the contact-line between agriculturally suitable slopes composed of 
impermeable rocks, and others composed of limestone, and fit for 
livestock raising. Also, on the karst "poljes'' the villages are establish- 
ed on the contact-line between the "poljes"’, suitable for agriculture 
and inundated during the humid season, and the slopes, composed of 
lime stone and again fit for livestock. 

That contact-line position affected the shape of villages, and they are 
of a shoestring (alignment) pattern. The walls of the houses are of 
limestone, but the roofs differ. On the islands and along the littoral 
they are of tiles which make possible a more rapid shedding of rain- 
water. In the karst-regions they are of limestone plates or wood plates, 
In the islands and on the littoral one building serves for habitation and 
storage. On the ground-floor are receptacles for swine, olive oil and 
figs, and on the first floor up are the sleeping-rooms and kitchen, In 
the karst-regions one building has the rooms for cooking and sleeping, 
while other little buildings serve to keep the livestock during the night 
and the winter. 
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Fig.2. Shoestring (1); Scattered (2) Villages 


a. Cultivated surfaces; b. Slopes with pasture -land. 
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Toward the northeast, lies the mountain region dissected by valleys. 
It includes the greater, remaining part of Bosnia, the northern parts 
of Hercegovina and Montenegro and the western part of Serbia. The 
terraces and flats on the slopes of the valleys are mostly suitable for 
agriculture, but the cultivated surfaces are small. Consequently, the 
settlements are small too and each village is composed of several 
groups of houses, The house groups are inhabited by related families 
and have sprung from one house. Previously these villages were more 
scattered than they are now, The inhabitants were then more engaged 
in livestock rearing and the houses represented centers of economic 
life; around them were small farms, pastures, meadows and forests. 

In the deep valleys of this mountain region, at the foot of the high © 
mountains, there are also villages of the shoestring type. They lie at 
the contact of the fluvio-glacial terraces, convenient for agriculture, 
and the slopes, which are favorable for the development of livestock 
rearing. 

Situated to the east of the Adriatic Sea and characterized by high re- 
lief, this mountain region receives great quantities of precipitation and 
is covered with large forests. In consequence, the edifices are mostly 
of wood. The typical house is composed of the kitchen and the sleeping - 
room, but, considering the variety of economy, there are different 
wooden structures for keeping barley and wheat, for maize, for plum 
brandy, for livestock, etc, With the increase of population, the forests 
are in many places cut over and new houses are of brick. That is es- 
pecially the case in the northern regions, exposed to the influence of 
modern civilization. 

In the high mountains there are huts, inhabited during the summer by 
those engaged in raising livestock. The huts are very small and built 
of wood or rough fragments of limestone. In the plateaus, situated at 
an elevation of about 4,500 feet, mountain agriculture is possible and 
the huts are transformed into houses, 

Villages of shoestring and scattered types are smaller than villages 
of nucleated and roadside types. The former have some tens of houses 
and some hundreds of inhabitants and the latter some hundreds of 
houses and some thousands of inhabitants. 

The third region, the region of concentrated (nucleated) villages, em- 
braces the central, eastern and southern parts of Serbia and all Mace- 
donia. The valleys of that region, composed of great basins and gorges, 
are separated by isolated mountains. The villages lie on the contact 
line between the large and even grounds of the basins on the one hand 
and the slopes on the other. In Macedonia the villages in that position 
utilize the watercourses for irrigation during the dry summer. But the 
plains of the basins are so broad that some villages are in the midst of 
them also, All villages are concentrated and are surrounded by fields. 

These villages have in their midst empty spaces ("'mid-village"). Ly- 
ing nearer Constantinople and characterized by lowland relief, which 
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Fig.3. Concentrated (3); Roadside (4) Villages 
a. Cultivated surfaces, pastures and meadows; b. Isolated edi- 
fices in the fields. 


facilitated easy communications, these districts were under the more 
rigid feudal regime; in order to control more efficiently the agricul- 
tural production, which the villagers obtained from their fields. and 
that they might collect with more success their share of the produce, 
the overlords of the communities had taken measures for the building 
of houses around the empty spaces where corn thrashing was performed. 

Receiving less precipitation, this region had a more sparse forest- 
cover which was, moreover, cut and transformed into cultivated land. 
Accordingly, the edifices are of brick, mostly sun dried. The other 
edifices serve to keep wheat, maize, straw and hay. In the northern 
part of Serbia, exposed to the influences of modern civilization, the 
houses become more modern, 

The peasants, who owned additional arable land, far from the villages, 
erected necessary buildings on these lands. Some members of the family, 
occupied with agricultural labor or with livestock raising, live jhere } 
temporarily. 
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The fourth region, the region of roadside villages, embraces the 
northern part of Yugoslavia, that is the central and eastern parts of 
Slovenia and Croatia and all Vojvodina (northeastern plairi of Yugo- 
slavia). In that region of great plains, characterized by highly devel- 
oped agriculture, the villages were in early times also scattered but, 
under the direction of Austrian authorities, they became roadside. 

The same type of village was introduced into the plains of northern 
Siberia, south of the Save and Danube. 

The houses of that region are of brick, sun dried or baked, and 
roofed with tile. These houses are long because under one roof are 
found not only the sleeping-rooms and kitchen, but also rooms or stalls 
for storing wheat and keeping cattle. 

The peasants with additional land, far from the villages, have erected 
necessary edifices, which are temporarily inhabited. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The NCGT 39th Annual Meeting will be held at the Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, New York, November 27-28. 1953. The theme 
of the meeting is "Geography and Citizenship". At the same 
time and place, the National Council for the Social Studies 
will meet and the two organizations will share a joint banquet 
on November 27, 
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CURRENT POLITICAL GEOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS OF 
JORDANIA 


S. Van Valkenburg 


The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordania faces many political geo- 
graphical problems which can be divided into three categories, 
namely, boundary problems, waterpower -irrigation problems 
and problems due to its relation to its Arab neighbors. 


1, Boundary Problems, The outstanding one is concerned with 
the Armistice boundary between Jordania and Israel which is 
still a 'shooting boundary' at times with both sides accusing the 
other. The boundary certainly needs some corrections, It was 
established as a military line and not 4s one based on local geo- 
graphical conditions, The boundary between Jordania and Saudi 
Arabia (a mathematical boundary) has never been officially re- 
cognized, 


2. The Power-Irrigation Problem. The urgent need to irrigate 
the Jordan Valley in order to settle many of the Arab refugees 
from Israel has resulted in several proposals. As long as no co- 
operation exists between Jordania and Israel and the second con- 
trols the outflow of the Lake of Nazareth, the only solution left 
to Jordania is to use the water of the Yarmuk River (boundary 
river between Jordania and Syria) for which permission is 
needed from Syria, Plans were well under way this year, but 
the very recent protests of the Arab States against the use of 
the Jordan water by Israel has complicated matters. 


3. Relations to its Neighbors. Jordania has a rather unique 
position among , the Arab States. It is still closely attached to 
Britain which has military bases and supervises the Jordanian 
Army, the so-called Arab Legion. Jordania, by annexing part 
of the former Palestine after the war in 1948, has also made 
many enemies who claim that she was more interested in en- 
larging her territory than defeating the Israeli army. More- 
over, the new combination of former Transjordania and the 
new territory west of the Jordan, both equal in population but 
very unequal in size, has given rise to internal, cultural and 
political problems within the state because of differences be- 
tween the two. 
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NEWS FROM GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS 


CLARK The Clark Graduate School of Geography held its 
UNIVERSITY fall field camp in Roanoke, Virginia. The staff 
and 36 graduate students took part in the field 

work, Special studies were done of the physiography and land use and 
with the cooperation of the Chamber of Commerce an intensive urban 
study of the city of Roanoke was made, The complete trip took three 
weeks. 

New members of the staff are: Dr. Dieter Brunnschweiler of Switzer- 
land who is replacing Dr. Richard J. Lougee for the year. Dr, Lougee 
is teaching at the University of Oslo in Norway. Dr. Hassan M, Awad 
of Cairo, Head of the Department of Geography of Ibrahim University, 
is visiting professor for the year. 

On October 16 the graduate students and faculty were guests of the 
Washington alumni of the Clark Graduate School of Geography at a 
buffet supper in the home of Dr, and Mrs. Wallace W. Atwood, Jr. 
More than one hundred persons enjoyed the excellent repast and an 
evening of fellowship and reminiscence. Dr.Van Valkenburg spoke 
briefly concerning the activities and accomplishments of the field camp. 
Dr.Atwood welcomed the group on behalf of the alumni, and recalled 
incidents of Clark field parties of previous years. 


FINCH Finch inaugurates this year the first course in 
COLLEGE geography to be taught since the founding of the 

college. Marie H. G. Charlier, professor of Geo- 
graphy at Finch College, has been appointed also to the faculty of Rut- 
gers University. She remains as a part-time faculty member at Finch 
College, New York City. Roger H. Charlier, Head of the Department of 
Physical Sciences and Mathematics at Finch College, has accepted an 
appointment as Visiting Professor (Special Lecturer) at Pace College, 
New York City. He retains his full-time position at Finch College. 


INDIANA Thomas F.. Barton has been granted sabbatical 
UNIVERSITY leave for next spring semester to study Ohio 
Valley cities in relation to water supply. Norman 
Pounds spent the summer in library research in England and the Neth- 
erlands; he has temporarily taken direction of Indiana University's 
Eastern European Studies Program. Professor Sitangsu Mookherji, 
Head of the Geography Department at the University of Nagpur has been 
awarded a Fulbright Scholarship and will teach at Indiana University 
this year. He is a graduate of Calcutta University and his work at Nagpur 
has had commendable mention in the Unesco Bulletin. William E. 
Thomson's M.A. thesis on Martinsville, Indiana, has been published 
Serially in the Martinsville Daily Reporter. He is now employed by the 
Ontario Planning Commission, James W. Taylor is teaching at Memphis 
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State College; Clark C. Carney at Southeastern State College, Durant, 
Oklahoma; Bernard Prudhomme at State Teachers College, Fredonia, 
New York. John Willmer, A.M., Edinburgh, is now teaching associate 
at Indiana. Others from the British Commonwealth are Don MacLeod, 
McMaster (Graduate Assistant), Josephine Meeker, McMaster (Grad- 
uate Scholar), and James Wrathall, Birmingham (Graduate Assistant), 


JOHNS HOPKINS George F. Carter, Chairman of the Isaiah Bow- 
UNIVERSITY man Department of Geography, is on a year's 

leave of absence, having been awarded a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship to continue his study and research on early man in 
Southern California. Prior to taking up his fellowship in September of 
this year, Dr, Carter taught at the Summer Session at San Diego State 
College. 

Douglas H. K. Lee has been named Acting Head in Dr, Carter's ab- 
sence. During the past summer Dr, Lee conducted studies on solar 
radiation in association with the Quartermaster Corps at Yuma, Ariz. 

Robert L. Pendleton returned to Johns Hopkins in March 1953, from 
Siam, were he had been on leave of absence since January 1950, with 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, In July 1952, Dr. Pendleton transferred from OFAR to the 
Mutual Security Agency under the Special Technical and Economic 
Mission to Thailand, This was imperative since OFAR had been stopped 
from further activities in countries where MSA was operating. 

E.F.Penrose completed his book Economic Planning for the Peace, 

a study of international economic planning during the war for the po post- 
war period, evaluated in retrospect. He also worked on a sequel to this 
study, The Problem of World Trade,and on another short study and re- 
appraisal of Mackinder's political geography in relation to the contem- 
porary international scene. 

The Department of Geography post-doctoral fellowship for 1953-54 
has been awarded to Burton L. Gordon of the University of California 
at Berkeley, Dr. Gordon took up residence here in September and will 
teach and carry on his research throughout the year. 


LOUISIANA Robert West, accompanied by John Cornish, 
STATE completed another field session in western 
UNIVERSITY Colombia. Ben Tator has taken leave for a year 


to set up an aerial-photo laboratory for Gulf Oil 
Company. John Vann is taking over his courses in physical geography. 
William McIntire has joined the staff as an instructor. James Blaut 
has returned from two years of teaching and research at the University 
of Malaya in Singapore to resume work on his doctorate. Eighteen grad- 
uate students are in residence and about half that number are writing 
dissertations off the campus. Five may receive doctorates during the 
current year. 
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McMASTER The Geography Department has completed a de- 
UNIVERSITY tailed land utilization study of the local county, 

This was done by senior undergraduate students 
who employed air photos in the field, Studies relating to the urban and 
social geography of the City of Hamilton are being continued. 

Seven of the 1953 graduating class of ten students have entered grad- 
uate schools. Two have been granted assistantships in the Department 
of Geography at McMaster. Since the appointment of W.H.Parker, 
formerly of Oxford and Sandhurst, research in Historical Geography 
has been initiated. He lectured in the 1953 McMaster Summer School, 
H.A.Wood spent the summer doing field research for the Federal 
Government's Geographical Branch, L.G.Reeds was completing work 
for the Ph.D. at the University of Toronto. 


MICHIGAN A recent curriculum reorganization has consid- 
STATE erably strengthened the undergraduate program 
COLLEGE of the department and has resulted in authoriza- 


tion to offer the Master's degree in geography. 
The present term opened with some 700 enrollments in geography, 
300 of these being elementary education majors who are now required 
to complete ten credits of geography. 

Clarence L. Vinge was promoted to Professor and Lawrence M, 
Sommers to Associate Professor effective July 1, 1953. Mr. Sommers 
is presently in Europe on a six months‘ leave to do field work and 
Mr. Vinge will be on leave during the winter term to further writing 
of an economic geography. As a consequence, Albert S. Chapman, who 
recently completed requirements for the Ph.D. at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Assistant Professor for the fall and 
winter terms. 


NORTHWESTERN At the beginning of the Autumn Quarter there were 

UNIVERSITY 884 registrants in the Department of Geography. 
During the summer quarter E, Christie Willatts 

of the British Ministry of Housing and Local Government offered a 

course on the Geography of Europe and H. Bowman Hawkes of the Uni- 

versity of Utah offered a course in Introductory Geography. 

The annual Geography Field Course, under the direction of Donald R. 
Petterson and Malcolm J. Proudfoot, was given at Platteville, Wis. 
Nineteen students participated in mapping in detail various aspects of 
the Driftless Area. A limited number of the students also prepared re- 
search papers under Dr. Petterson's direction. 

Clarence F. Jones, with the assistance of Rafael Pico, Chairman of 
the Puerto Rico Planning Board, completed the editorial work on A 


Symposium on the Geography of Puerto Rico. The contributions to the 


volume are for the most part by the team chiefs who took part in the 
Rural Land Classification Program of Puerto Rico, They are based 
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upon field work in individual mapping units and upon research, and in 
some cases subsequent field work on the larger portion of the Island 
The book is to be published under auspices of the Social Science Re- 
search Center of the University of Puerto Rico. 

Edward B, Espenshade, Jr., edited the ninth edition of Goodes School 
Atlas with many new maps, as well as the Regional Atlas. Clyde F, 
Kohn gave two addresses in Denver on ''The Role of Geography in Human 
Behavior" to the Social Science Foundation of the University of Denver, 
He and William E. Powers did field work along the New England coast, 
They submitted the following technical reports to the Office of Naval 
Research: ''Photointerpretation of Landforms in a Dry Grassland Mar- 
ginal Glaciated Plain," "A Selective Essay Key for the Photoidentifica- 
tion of Coastal Features and Associated Settlement Patterns in a Glac- 
iated New England Region," and ''The Aerial Photograph Appearance 
of Hay and Corn Crops During the Growing Season in Northern Illinois," 
Professor Powers did field work around the shores of Lake Michigan 
in September for a paper given before the Fourth Conference on Coast- 
al Engineering entitled, Sources of Beach Sediments for Lake Michigan," 


OHIO STATE Guy -Harold Smith plans to complete or make con- 
UNIVERSITY siderable progress on his series of population 
maps of Ohio in the next two years. This project 
is supported by The Ohio State University Development Fund, Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Moses, a recent graduate of Muskingum College, has 
been appointed as a Research Assistant to work on this project. 
Roderick Peattie returned to the University about the middle of August 
after a four months' field experience in western and central Africa. He 
landed first in Liberia, saw the Bomi Hills, the Firestone Plantation 
and visited the Ganta Mission, 200 miles in the interior, They flew to 
Abidjam in the Ivory Coast and then to Accra in the Gold Coast. He took 
an automobile trip into the interior observing the development of the 
plant and mineral resources. He spent a month in Nigeria studying 
particularly the growing nationalism among the African natives, From 
Lagos he went to Kano by train, flew to Jos on the plateau, observed 
the primitive peoples commonly known as the Pagan tribes in the tin- 
mining area, and returned to Lagos before flying on to Douall in the 
French Cameroons. He flew to Liberville and then to Port Gentil and 
on to Lamberene to visit Dr. Schweitzer. He continued his journey to 
Pointe Morre, Brazzaville, Leopoldville, and on to Bukavu on the Congo. 
He motored around the area and visited the Albert National Park, After 
flying back to Leopoldville he returned home by Pan American. Profes- 
sor Peattie's studies in west Africa were supported in part by a grant 
from funds made available by the Research Foundation of the University. 
Professor Fred A. Carlson spent the summer of 1953 in travel and re- 
search along the Amazon from Belem to Iquitos, The principal purpose 
of the trip was an investigation of the commerce of the Amazon includ- 
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ing a study of the areas of production, carriers, and routes, He inter- 
viewed national, state and local officials, exporters and importers, 
Special attention was given to the production of Brazil nuts, rubber, 
jute, blackpepper, rosewood oil, and lumber. While in Iquitos he had 
an opoortunity to visit a number of Indian villages along the Amazon 
headstreams. He returned to the United States in early September by 
way of Belém, Caracas, San Juan, Trujillo, Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Montego Bay, and Camaguey. He spent a week in Puerto Rico where he 
had an opportunity to see again peoples and places he visited five years 
ago. His study was supported in part from funds made available by the 
Research Foundation of the University. 

Robert M. Basile who received the Ph.D. degree at the March, 1953 
convocation and who has been an instructor for three years has been 
advanced to Assistant Professor of Geography. He will be given in- 
creased responsibilities in connection with the beginning course in 
the department, 

Dr. Tauno Johannes Kukkamiéki, State Geodesist in the Finnish Geodetic 
Institute since 1935 and Assistant Professor of Geodesy at the Univer- 
sity of Helsinki, has been appointed as Lecturer in Cartography in the 
Department of Geography for the Spring Quarter, 1954. During 1952- 


53 Dr. Kukkaméki served as a Research Associate in the Mapping and 


Charting Research Laboratory at the University and in the Spring 


) Quarter, 1953, taught one course on the mathematics of map projec- 


tions. He will serve again as Research Associate in the Mapping and 
Charting Research Laboratory during 1953-54. From May to July Dr. 
Kukkamaki was in Buenos Aires at the invitation of the Argentine 
government. The purpose of the visit was to measure a base line 480 
meters in length by the use of the Finnish Vaisala comparator. The 
equipment was shipped from Finland and a Finnish observer was sent 
to Argentina. Together he and Dr, Kukkam§aki carried out the assign- 
ment and attained a very high accuracy of 0.048 mm, 

Donald O. Bushman received the Ph.D. degree at the end of the Summer 
Quarter (1953) and has been appointed as Assistant Professor of Geo- 
graphy in the Department of Geology and Geography, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia. 

Henry L. Hunker received the Ph.D. degree at the end of the Summer 
Quarter and has been appointed as a Research Associate for the Autumn 
Quarter, 1953. He will devote full time to "Industrial Localization in 
Ohio", a project supported by The Ohio State University Development 
Fund and supervised by Professor Alfred J. Wright. 

On June 1, Professor George H. Harding resigned as Director of the 
Mapping and Charting Research Laboratory of the University. Profes- 
sor Paul Milton Pepper of the Research Foundation has been appointed 
as his successor. 
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OKLAHOMA The Department of Geography has a total enroll- 
A & M COLLEGE ment of 830 students, including 31 undergraduate 
and 22 graduate majors. Three Master's Degrees 
were granted this summer. One new course in physical geography is be- 
ing offered this fall. Three graduate students (L.V.Garner, C.T.Hertslet, 
and H.T.Tanner) are currently serving as assistants in the Department, 
David C. Winslow has returned from military leave at Headquarters, 
AFROTC, Air University, where he served as chairman of the World 
Political Geography Panel. While on duty there he monitored the Fresh- 
man year offering and edited six books with accompanying instructor 
guides, Those teaching materials are to be used this school year in 
209 colleges and universities. 


OREGON Ray Northam has been appointed graduate assist- 
STATE and in the Department of Natural Resources. He 
COLLEGE is in charge of the Departmental Cartography 


Laboratory, working with students and serving 
as staff cartographer. While an undergraduate he did many of the maps 
in the Atlas of the Pacific Northwest, 

Apolinaryj P. Danyluk has been appointed instructor in Geography for 
the academic year replacing associate professor W.G.Myatt. Mr.Myatt 
is on leave for study in political geography at Clark University, Mr.Hyde 
who was originally appointed was unable to join the staff because of be- 
ing recalled to active service with the Marine Corp. Mr. Danyluk has a 
bachelor degree in Geography from Syracuse University and has nearly 
completed the master's degree in Natural Resources at Oregon State. 

Richard M. Highsmith has just completed a resources appraisal of 
the area around Umitilla-Hermiston in Northeastern Oregon adjacent 
to McNary Dam, The project was carried out with support of grant in 
aid from the Pacific Power and Light Company. The report will bé pub- 
lished in the near future, 

The Department of Natural Resources is currently engaged in prepara- 
tion of a memorandum report on the resource potentialities of the Grande 
Ronde river basin which drains northeastern Oregon into the Middle 
Snake River. Field work is being carried out by Dr. Highsmith and Dr, 
Jensen, The report will be a part of the Corps of Engineers Middle 
Snake River report. 


PENNSYLVANIA Geography enrollment this fall is 937 students. 
STATE Over 500 of these are in physical geography 
COLLEGE courses, There are six full-time professors and 


six graduate assistants on the staff, With the com- 
pletion of the new wing of the Mineral Science building, geography will 
acquire two additional offices. There are now 27 undergraduate majors, 
19 minors, and 17 graduate students. During the past summer George 
Deasy was the acting chief of the Division of Geography while Dr.Miller 
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was in Europe. 

Phyllis Griess made a geographic reconnaissance study of the Thet- 
ford mine area of Canada this past summer, and Allan Rodgers did 
field work in the Lake St. John Country of eastern Canada, E.Willard 
Miller spent the April to September period traveling in 19 countries of 
western Europe and North Africa. More than 15,000 miles were cover- 
ed by automobile and nearly 2,000 color slides were taken, Field studies 
were carried out in a number of mineral regions. Frederick Wernstedt 
has completed the translation into English of Bartz's "Alaska". George 
F, Deasy, Phyllis R. Griess and E. Willard Miller are spending much 
of their research time in the completion of a world regional economic 
geography. During the summer of 1953 Loyal Durand spent nine weeks 
at Penn State teaching in the summer program, During the summer 
Roger Heppell completed his doctorate and accepted a position at Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Francis Seawall has been added to the geo- 
graphy staff this fall, The Mineral Industries Experiment Station is 
sponsoring work under the direction of Dr. Miller on geographic prob- 
lems in the Anthracite Region of Pennsylvania. Allan Rodgers has just 
completed a research project on the Soviet paper industry. Frederick 
Wernstedt is devoting much of his research time to climatic studies 
of the Philippine Islands. 


RUTGERS The acting chairman, Guido Weigend, has re- 
UNIVERSITY turned from a year of research in France under 

contract with the Office of Naval Research. John 
Brush, whose status was changed from lecturer to Assistant Professor 
last year, received a grant for the compilation of a physical-political 
wall map of New Jersey, and he is also making a population study of 
the state to be published by the Bureau of Government Research at 
Rutgers. David Blumenstock has completed the first half of a text on 
physical geography, which is being used now in syllabus form, and he 
is also working on a cartographic problem concerning areal and linear 
errors in the use of the plane chart for large-scale mapping. 


SOUTHERN During the early part of the summer Edwin J. 
METHODIST Foscue, accompanied by Mrs, Foscue, devoted 
UNIVERSITY five weeks to a reconnaissance trip through the 


Caribbean area, Traveling by air they visited 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, Barbados, and Trinidad, 
spending two or three days at each place. After a week's stay in 
Venezuela, they visited Colombia, Panama, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Mexico. In addition to gathering library materials for 
his course on Caribbean America, Dr. Foscue took a number of koda- 
chromes. 

During the latter part of the summer, Virginia Bradley visited Colorado, 

Utah, and Wyoming, incidentally collecting slides to supplement the de- 
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partment's collection, 

Tom McKnight, who did undergraduate work in this department, has 
returned this year from his graduate work at the University of Wiscon- 
sin to teach climatology and urban geography while engaged in disserta- 
tion research on the city of Dallas. 


UNIVERSITY OF Carl Sauer will participate in the annual confer- 
CALIFORNIA ence on the Caribbean in December at the Uni- 

versity of Florida, James Parsons spent the 
spring semester on the Miskito Shore of Nicaragua and on the Colombian 
off-shore islands of St. Andrews and Old Providence. John Kesseli is 
on sabbatical leave for the academic year 1953-54, 


UNIVERSITY OF During the school year 1953-54 there are three 
CALIFORNIA, professors on leave. Robert M. Glendinning is on 
LOS ANGELES sabbatical-in-residence, teaching one course and 


continuing his studies of the desert environments 
of southwestern United States. Ciifford H. MacFadden again is on leave 
to the University of Ceylon, and Benjamin E. Thomas is continuing his 
ONR studies in North Africa, Dr. Thomas' base is at Algiers, but he 
hopes to work in the eastern Sahara and the Egyptian Sudan. H.L. 
Kostanick is back on campus after a year in Greece, Turkey, and Syria. 
Frank E, Williams again is a part time member of the staff for the 
year. University policy on rotating chairmanships brings Dr. J. E. 
Spencer to a term of duty in the filling out of forms and the answering 
of departmental mail. 


UNIVERSITY OF Earl Case has recovered his health and is again 
CINCINNATI teaching classes. J, A. Hodgkins has joined the 
staff. John W. Coulter has written the ''Pacific 

Islands" section for Encyclopedia Britannica, and is undertaking an 
article on Hawaii for the National Encyclopedia, On October 23 he 
represented both the University of Hawaii and the University of Chicago 
at the inauguration of John D. Millet as President of Miami University, 

On November 18 AAG President, J. R. Whitaker will give a lecture 
for teachers of geography in the public schools. The lecture is jointly 
sponsored by the Cincinnati Board of Education and the Department of 
Geography and Geology. 


UNIVERSITY OF Two large wings have been added to the old Geo- 
COLORADO logy-Geography Building, giving the Division fac- 
ilities for an enlarged program, The chairman, 
Harold Hoffmeister, spent part of the summer in Northwest Europe and 
the Caribbean. Tim Kelley has returned from a year as a Fulbright 
lecturer at the University of Queensland in Brisbane. He studied the 
agricultural geography of Tropical Australia and toured E.Australia, 
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Tasmania, and New Zealand. He reports that new departments of geo- 
graphy have been established at Brisbane, Hobart and Adelaide. He re- 
turned via Europe. 


UNIVERSITY Donald R. Dyer offered a course ''Tecnicas de 
OF FLORIDA la Investigacion Geografica," in the regular 6- 
week summer school of the Universidad de la 
Habana. The course was attended by teachers of geography and graduate 
students, all Cuban, interested in learning about techniques of field work, 
analysis of maps and aerial photographs, and preparation of scientific 
reports on geography. The project was sponsored by the University of 
Habana and the U.S. State Department through a Cultural Cooperation 
Grant of the International Information and Educational Exchange Program, 
While in Habana he spoke before a conference held in the American Em- 
bassy on the subject, ''Los Aspectos Geograficos-Politicos de las 
Noticias del Dia.'' He also attended a week-long conference on planning 
sponsored by the Cuban society of engineers and the Cuban society of 
architects, at which Dr, Rafael Pico, president of the Puerto Rico Plann- 
ing Board, was the principal speaker. 


THE UNIVERSITY David J. de Laubenfels, who completed his doctor- 
OF GEORGIA ate at the University of Illinois last spring, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor. His respon- 
sibilities include advanced instruction on South America and Climatolo- 
gy. James F. Woodruff, who was appointed assistant professor in 1952, 
has assumed responsibility for courses in field work for advanced stu- 
dents, and also for courses in resource utilization and conservation, 
Interest in resource conservation in the state has expanded to the point 
where one course in geography of resource conservation is required 
for all elementary school teaching certificates. 

Professor Gottfried Pfeifer, of the University of Heidelberg, served 
as visiting professor during the fall of 1952. He was the first of a pro- 
jected series of visiting professors in geography to be brought to 
Georgia via a General Education Board grant. 

Seminars in Land Utilization and Settlement, conducted by M.C. Prunty, 
James Barnes and Eugene Mather, have been added to the curriculum 
this year. Additional graduate- level courses on northwestern Europe 
(J. F. Hart), the South (Prunty), Urban Geography (Barnes), and ad- 
vanced cartography (Barnes) have also been added, The department's. 
extensive offerings in cartography and photogrammetry necessitate an 
additional cartography laboratory, which is to be completed and equipp- 
ed this fall. 

Sam K. Asselanis has returned from service as liaison officer with 
the Greek Battalion in Korea and is continuing graduate study while 
serving as part-time research assistant, Robert M. Lathrop, formerly 
with the Army Corps of Engineers as a cartographer, is serving part- 
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time as an instructional assistant in cartography while continuing 
graduate study. Francis D. Beatty has been appointed as a research 
assistant. 

The department has the largest total enrollment and largest fresh- 
man-sophomore enrollment in its history. 


UNIVERSITY Neal M. Bowers spent the 1952-53 university 
OF HAWAII year as Fulbright Professor at the University 

of the Panjab in Lahore, Pakistan, working with 
graduate students in the geography of the Far East, Economic Geography, 
Land Utilization, and Urban Geography. During the course of the year, 
he presented papers at the annual meeting of the Pakistan Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at a symposium on the Near East 
sponsored by the Geography Department at the University of the Panjab, 
and at a Colloquium on Education in the Modern World organized by the 
United States Information Service in Pakistan. Trips for geographic re- 
connaissance were made in West Pakistan, East Pakistan, Kashmire, 
and northern India. 


UNIVERSITY The Geography Department, which has its offices 
OF IOWA on the third floor of the new Library building,has 

been given full use of the front half of the old 
Armory across the street. Completely renovated, the Armory has two 
large class rooms, a cartography laboratory, as well as study rooms 
forthe graduate students. New meteorological instruments have been 
purchased for use in the course on Weather Analysis. 

The staff membership has been retained at four, with the appointment 
of Douglas Jackson to fill the vacancy created by the death of Kurt 
Schaeffer. Jackson completed his work for the doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland in 1952 and spent the following year at the Russian In- 
stitute, Columbia University, on a Social Science Area Research Train- 
ing Fellowship. He will develop the courses on the Soviet Union,Europe, 
Asia and Political Geography. 

Harold H. McCarty, Chairman, was visiting professor at Columbia 
University during the summer where he taught courses in economic 
geography. This semester besides Economic Geography, he will offer 
a course on the Geography of the Middle West. George Hartman and 
Walter Wood taught the summer session at Iowa. Hartman is offering 
courses on Urban Geography, Map Interpretation and Weather Analysis. 
Wood is in charge of the Introductory course, and will also give a course 
and conduct a seminar in Physical Geography. John W, Waters has been 
appointed Graduate Assistant to assist with the Introductory course. 

The department has thirteen graduate students in residence, with three 
completing their doctoral programs, During the past year Master's de- 
grees were awarded to Duane Knos and Kazuo Z. Ninomiya. Miss Marthe 
Corry, who received her Ph.D. in August is teaching at Oneonta State 
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Teachers College in New York State. A contract with the Army Map 
Service provides employment for a number of graduate and under- 
graduate majors. 


UNIVERSITY Walter Kollmorgen will be on leave from Febru- 
OF KANSAS ary 1, 1954 to February 1, 1955. He will spend 

this period in Germany on a Fulbright research 
program dealing with problems of farm mechanization in old-world 
agriculture. 

A.W.Kiichler spent last summer on Mbunt Desert Island continuing 
his investigation of vegetation mapping. He was assisted in the field 
by Daniel Baker, graduate assistant, Dr, George B. Rossbach, Chair- 
man, Department of Biology, West Virginia Wesleyan College. 

George F. Jenks spent the last summer in Traill County, North Dakota, 
gathering data on settlement changes as reflected in increasing numbers 
of sidewalk or town farmers. Graduate students assisted in the project 
in Traill and other counties. 


UNIVERSITY The Department of Geography has collaborated 
OF KENTUCKY with the Departments of Anthropology and Socio- 
logy in the publication of Societies Around the 

World, Vol. I and II, Dryden Press, 1953. rs api 

The second International Summer School was held at the Instituto 
Tecnologico, Monterrey, under the direction of T. P. Field. 

Collaboration with the Agricultural Industrial Development Board is 
continued. A land Use-Suitability map to which the Department has 
contributed will be published by the Board this fall. 

The present staff contains four fulltime members: J.R.Schwendeman, 
James Shear, Thomas Field, and Daniel Jacobson. 


UNIVERSITY OF In the winter quarter of 1953 this department had 


. MINNESOTA ‘Dr. Gottfried Pfeifer of the University of Heidel- 


berg, Germany, as a guest professor. Professor 
Pfeifer gave courses on South America and on Agriaultural Geography 
and, together with Professor Broek, a seminar on Methodology. In the 
spring quarter Dr. William R. Mead of University College, University 
of London, was visiting lecturer, offering courses on Western Europe 
and Scandinavia. Arthur H. Robinson, University of Wisconsin, was 
guest professor for a week in May, giving a series of seminars on 
Cartography. George Kish from the University of Michigan was a mem-. 
ber of the staff during the first summer session. 

John C, Weaver was on leave of absence for the spring quarter to con- 
tinue his studies on agricultural regions of the Middle West under his 
contract with the Office of Naval Research. He gave a lecture on this 
topic at the University of California, Los Angeles, John R, Borchert 
is developing a program of research on Minnesota. In June Jan O. M. 
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Broek gave some lectures at the University of Chicago. He was dele- 
gate of the AAG at the Fourth National Conference of the U.S. Commis- 
sion for Unesco and Chairman of the work group on Science and Tech- 
nology. 

The staff has been giving a number of lectures to help teachers and 
teacher trainees to handle the considerably increased emphasis upon 
geography in the new Minnesota public school social studies curricu- 
lum. John Borchert is preparing, with the aid of a grant from the Grad- 
uate School, a series of nine articles outlining the general geography 
of major Minnesota manufacturing industries for the Minnesota Journal 
of Education, 
~On October 15 and 16 the Advisory Committee on Geography of the 
NRC as well as the Executive Council of the AAG met at the University 
of Minnesota. On October 16 and 17 the West Lakes Division of the AAG 
of which John R. Borchert is chairman, held its annual meeting here. 

For the winter and spring quarters of 1954 the Department will have 
as visiting lecturer Dr. Willem Steigenga, ‘Head of the Social Research 
Division of the Planning Department of Rotterdam, the Netherlands, 
Dr. Steigenga has specialized on occupational and demographic analy- 
sis in relation to regional planning. He will offer seminars on this sub- 
ject as well as a course on the location of industries. 

The department has fifteen graduate students in residence, of whom 
seven hold teaching or research assistantships. The total number of 
students enrolled in geography courses in the fall quarter 1953 is 770, 


UNIVERSITY The total number of graduate majors is nine- 
OF NEBRASKA teen, of whom ten serve as Graduate Assist- 
ants, each from a different university, The re- 
vised edition of Lackey oii Anderson's Regions and Nations of the 
World was recently released by D. Van Nostrand C Company, and Dr. 
Anderson has also revised a products map of Nebraska for the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 


UNIVERSITY OF The Geography section of the Department of Geo- 
NORTH CAROLINA logy and Geography has been strengthened by the 
purchase of new equipment, Eight high quality 

drafting tables for cartography students, plus one for staff use, have 
been installed in a special cartography room, together with a large 
tracing table and a pantograph. Various small items, such as lettering 
sets were added. The room has fluorescent lighting, and has proved 
highly satisfactory. Wind and temperature instruments with recording 
dials have also been installed in the entrance hall. These additions, 
plus a considerable purchase of maps and books, have aroused consid- 
erable interest and greatly facilitated teaching. 

The department has three graduate students in Geography working to- 
ward the Ph.D. and two toward the M.A, Mr. David G. Basile's report 
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on Ecuador for the Ecuadorean Institute of Social Welfare was publish- 
ed recently by the Universidad Central of Quito. Dr. Gibson is serving 
for the second time as mayor of Carrboro, 


UNIVERSITY More than 400 students are enrolled in geography 
OF OKLAHOMA courses this semester, slightly more than half 

of them in Economic Geography, a required 
course for students in the College of Business Administration, Claude 
B. McCaleb, who received his M.A. degree in the 1953 summer session, 
has begun work toward the Ph.D. at the University of Washington.Among 
the graduate students this fall are four regular army officers assigned 
to the university for one year to work toward the M.A. degree and a 
future military intelligence assignment. 

Harry E. Hoy, department chairman, and John W. Morris, are spend- 
ing part of their time on an ONR project concerned with the develop- 
ment of photo-interpretation keys for a northern forest and bog envir- 
onment. C.J.Bollinger is continuing with his long-range research pro- 
gram on climatic cycles, Ralph E. Olson is serving as secretarye 
treasurer of the Oklahoma Academy of Science. Arthur H.Doerr taught 
summer school at the George Peabody College for Teachers. Gordon 
Lewthwaite, a New Zealand geographer working toward his Ph.D. at 
the University of Wisconsin, joined the staff this fall as a half-time 
instructor. 


UNIVERSITY OF Though the total number of students in geography 
PITTSBURGH courses declined somewhat with the total Univer- 

sity enrollment they number over 400 for the fall 
semester, Thirty undergraduates are listed as majors. 

Warren Nystrom has taken a year's leave of absence to head the 
Foreign Policy Division of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Washing - 
ton, D.C. Zoe A. Thralls is now the acting head of the Department. 
John Bradley is the new member of the Department. His special fields 
of interest are urban, cartography, and Latin-America. This past year 
he completed his Ph.D. at Northwestern. 


UNIVERSITY OF During the summer session the staff consisted of 
SOUTHERN David W. Lantis, Adele Grant, John W. Reith, and 
CALIFORNIA J. Lewis Robinson visiting from the University of 


British Columbia. Courses offered were particu- 
larly adapted to teachers. Next year,when the NCGT holds its national 
meeting on the coast in August, an expanded program will be offered 
to visiting teachers. 

George A, Rheumer has been added to the staff this year. He is a 
graduate of the University of British Columbia and has recently finished 
his doctorate at the University of Illinois. He will specialize in Carto- 
graphy, Eurasia, andHistoricalGeography. Mrs. Gertrude Reith is a 
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part-time lecturer in University College, teaching in both the Depart- 
ments of Geography and Trade and Transportation. 


UNIVERSITY Dan Stanislawski spent the summer of 1952 with 
-OF TEXAS students doing field work in Central America. 
Most of the ten-week period was spent in Nica- 
ragua, but short periods of time were spent in Honduras and Guatemala, 
The academic year 1952-53 was devoted to field work in Europe under 
grants by the Guggenheim Foundation and Social Science Research 
Council, Most of the year was spent in Portugal, and a short period in 
Spain, inquiring into the subject of comparative culture regions. 
George W. Hoffman, after lecturing at Pennsylvania State College 
and Michigan during the summer of 1952, spent the academic year 
1952-53 in Europe. Under a grant from the Fund for Advancement 
of Education (Ford Foundation) he studied the present status of geo- 
graphy in European countries, visiting 32 departments in 14 different 
countries, Also he gave a number of lectures in such institutions as 
London University, Cambridge, Munich, Vienna, Ljubljana, Zagreb, 
Uppsala, Lund, Oslo, etc. Under a grant from the Social Science Re- 
searchCouncil he did field work in the Alps.The year was completed 
by lecturing at an International Student Seminar in Holland. Dr.Hoffman 
was promoted to the rank of Associate Professor as of September, 1953, 


UNIVERSITY Edwin Doran received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
OF HAWAII versity of California (Berkeley) in June. 

August was spent in the Bahamas on a reconnais- 
sance for his ONR coastal land-form project which will start in Feb- 
ruary of 1954, During 1952-53 Julius Rezler was visiting lecturer in 
Geography, Dr. Rezler, a refugee scholar from communist Hungary 
and formerly consultantin one of the Hungarian state ministries, lec- 
tured in political geography and in the geography of Europe and the 
Near East, Donald D. Brand continued preparing the results of Mexican 
field work for publication, In this connection most of the summer was 
devoted to bringing together data on the history of the hydrographical 
survey of the Pacific coast of Mexico from 1521 to the present. At 
present two students are working towards the Ph.D. in Latin American 
Geography, and several are working toward the M.A, in Latin American 
and Old World Geography. 


UNIVERSITY H. Bowman Hawkes spent the summer teaching at 
OF UTAH Northwestern University, Donald W. Meinig 
taught at the University of Utah during the summer. 
He also completed his dissertation and was awarded the Ph.D, from the 
University of Washington, Elbert E. Miller spent the first month of 
summer vacation guiding a tour to Mexico for the Extension Division 
of the University of Utah. The tour was jointly sponsored by the Geo- 
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graphy and History Departments. Chartered buses were used for the 
trip and credit in either geography or history was possible. The Exten- 
sion Division plans to make this the first of a series of guided credit 
tours. 

Vasyl Gvosdetsky has received grants from the Geological Society of 
America and the University of Utah Engineering Experiment Station to 
continue research on fossil soils as an aid in determining the age of 
Lake Bonneville. The Monograph, ''Reappraisal of the History of Lake 
Bonneville'' by Dr. Gvosdetsky and Dr. Hawkes was published as a 
Bulletin 60 of the University of Engineering Experiment Station last 
spring. 


WAYNE The Geography Department has had slight in- 
UNIVERSITY creases each semester for some time even though 

enrollments for the University have been declin- 
ing. Several recent graduates have taken positions in Regional Planning 
in the Detroit Metropolitan area, the City Planning Commission, the 
Great Lakes Survey, etc., as well as in teaching or in carrying on 
further graduate study. 


UNIVERSITY OF Five more graduates were placed since last 
WASHINGTON Spring. They include Dr. Keith W. Thompson who 
was appointed lecturer in Geography, University 
of Adelaide, South Australia, and Ph.D. candidates Francis Anderson, 
on the Community Survey Staff of Adult Education, University of Wash- 
ington; James Brooks at Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney; Douglas Carter on the research staff, Seabrook Farms, Johns 
Hopkins University; and John Crosby, at the University of Toronto, 


YALE Stephen B. Jones is on leave of absence the cur- 


UNIVERSITY rent academic year. He obtained an ONR grant to 


write a study of the Geography of Power. His place 
is being taken by Charles A. Fisher, Lecturer (Grade I) at University 
College, Leicester, who is a visiting lecturer for the current year. 
Fisher is co-editor with R. W. Steel of the forthcoming Geographical 
Essays on British Tropical Lands. He is a sepcialist in political geo- 
graphy and regional geography of the Far East. Karl J. Pelzer has 
taken over the chairmanship of the department. He has been elected 
member of the International Institute of Different Civilizations which 
has its headquarters in Brussels. He prepared a working paper on 
"Rural Problems and Plans for Rural Development in the Republic of 
the Philippines" for the 28th Study Session of the Institute, held at The 
Hague September 7 to 10, 1953. He is planning to attend the Eighth 
Pacific Science Congress, held in Manila November 1953. Herold J. 
Wiens is teaching a one-semester graduate course on Economic Geo- 
graphy of East Asia in the East Asian Institute at Columbia University. 
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A close working relationship has been established with the Yale Conser. 
vation Program under Paul B. Sears. Albert E. Burke is giving a grad- 
uate seminar on Principles and Patterns of Resource Use and is the 
director of graduate studies for the Conservation Program, Robert L, 
Williams is continuing his study on Map Symbols under an ONR grant, 


MEETING OF THE GERMAN SOCIETY FOR 
CARTOGRAPHY 


Dr.Fritz Hélzel 


The German Society for Cartography held its third working -meeting 
on September 17 and 18, 1953, at Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt. Among more 
than 200 members and guests were notable,cartographers from Austria 
and Switzerland who showed great interest in an exchange of ideas con- 
cerning the techniques of German cartography. 

After an address of welcome by Fresident C. Velhagen (Bielefeld), 
Professor Th, Stocks (Hamburg) discussed questions of applied carto- 
graphy. Professor E. Imhof (Ziirich) spoke about problems of repres- 
enting cartographical isohypses, treating especially questions of 
equidistance and its dependency on scale and form of generalization, 
Professor N, Creutzburg (Freiburg) discussed subject maps in atlases 


and wished to see the principles fixed and published by a qualified carto- 


grapher. Dr. B, Carlberg (Bern) treated autocreative performances of 
the cartographer in connection with copyright and law of competition. 
An unconstrained gathering during the evening facilitated a very ani- 
mated professional and personal exchange of ideas among those present 

The second day began with the exposition "Official Cartography in 
Baden-Wtirttemberg". Further reports were given by W. Bonacker 
(Berlin) about "Archives of German Cartography" of which he has 
nearly finished a manuscript, containing the necessary material for a 
history of German cartography. Dr. H. P. Kosack (Remagen) gave a 
survey about the great German map collections and an inventory of 
those collections which survived the war, he also gave a discussion on 
possibilities to call into existence a central map collection of archival 
character. Dr. W. Kost (Hanover) reported about the activity of the 
working group for copyright questions; Dr. Strzygowski (Vienna) about 
the development of official and private cartography in Austria since 
1945, W. Bonacker about questions concerning the rising generation. 
An assembly of the members elected again Curt Velhagen (Bielefeld) 
as President, and Professor H. Haack (Gotha) and Professor W. 
Behrmann (Berlin) as honorary members of the Society. Many of the 
participants gathered the following day to inspect the paper -mill 
Scheufelen at Oberlenningen (Schwadbische Alb). 
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DIVISION NEWS 
PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 


The Association of Pacific Coast Geographers met with the AAAS 
Pacific Coast Division in Santa Barbara, California, last June. At the 
Geographers’ business meeting it was agreed that concurrent meetings 
with the AAAS should not be considered obligatory, but that some at- 
tempt would be made to participate in the national meeting of the AAAS 
at Berkeley in December, 1954, and the National Council of Geography 
Teachers meetings to be held in the San Francisco Bay area in August, 
1954. 

The nominating committee reported the election of James J.Parsons 
of the University of California, as President of the APCG, and H.Bowman 
Hawkes of the University of Utah as Vice-President for 1954-55, The 
affiliation committee reported that the eastern boundary of the Pacific 
Coast Division for purposes of AAG administration has not yet been 
settled. 

Not more than fifteen full sets of the APCG Yearbook are still avail- 
able because Vol. I is nearly out of stock. Orders may be sent to 
Professor Francis Schadegg at Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Cheney, Washington, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DIVISION 


Approximately 130 members and friends of the Middle Atlantic Divi- 
sion attended a picnic in Rock Creek Park on the evening of August 6. 
On October 21, Virginia Robinson presented a beautifully illustrated 
and well organized lecture on Liberia in the General Services Admini- 
stration auditorium, 

Scheduled field trips include one to the Harrisburg-Williamsport area 


of Central Pennsylvania on the weekend of October 31, and a proposal 


for several field teams to work over and report on the physical, histori- 
cal, economic and urban geography of the eastern part of West Virginia. 
The National Geographic Society will hold open house from 4 to 6 p.m. 
on November 17 to members of the Middle Atlantic Division who acknow- 
ledge personal invitations and present them for admission. 
The Annual Meeting of the Middle Atlantic Division will be held on 
December 12 at the National Academy of Science. The general theme 
will be ''The Significance of Geographic Research". 
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EAST LAKES DIVISION 


The fall meeting was held at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
on October 17, John Lounsbury led a group of 42 geographers from 
five universities and colleges on a well-organized field trip of the local 
area. The traverse crossed a wide variety of glacial landforms and in- 
cluded a close-hand look at spectacular examples of gorge development, 
The group saw Huffman Dam (flood control project), visited a cement 
plant, and prowled through several ghost towns, Wayne University supp. 
lied a bus so that the members could make the trip in one group. Dr, 


Morgan, a pioneer in the planning and development of the TVA and form. 


er president of Antioch College, addressed the group at its evening meet 
ing. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


H.H.BENNETT was elected to Conservation's Hall of 
Fame by a large group of leaders in conservation. 
Only two other men elected to this Hall of Fame are 
now living. Dr. Bennett has retired from the U.S.De- 
partment of Agriculture, and is currently President 
of the Soil Conservation Society. 


GILBERT GROSVENOR received the Distinguished 
Public Service Award from the Secretary of the Navy 
for his exceptional contributions to the scientific and 
operational progress of the U.S. Navy. He has given 
unlimited cooperation in the fields of cartography, 
exploration, and scientific research. 


HARRY A. MARMER has retired as Assistant Chief, 
Division of Tides and Currents, U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. During his 46 years of service Mr. 
Marmer won international recognition as an expert 
on tides, currents, datum planes and related ocean- 
ographic subjects. He has received many awards 
and citations, including the Alexander Agassiz Medal 
from the National Academy of Sciences, and the De- 
partment of Commerce Gold Medal for exceptional 
services to the nation, 


WILLIAM E. WRATHER, Director of the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey, has been awarded the Fiftieth John 
Fritz Medal, the highest honor of the engineering 
profession. He is recognized as a geologist of world 
wide experience and fame, and an outstanding scien- 
tist and historian, 
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COUNCIL ACTIONS 


At the Executive Committee meeting which was held October 16, 1953, 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, the following actions were taken: 


1, The Secretary and President reported the following actions since the 
last Council Meeting: 
(a) Edward Espenshade was appointed as Shannon McCune's replace - 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


ment on the Publications Committee and the Committee to assist 

the Treasurer in supervising financial matters pertaining to the 

publication and sale of American Geography: Inventory & Prospect. 

President Whitaker approved the formation of a Committee on 

Current Political Geography to stimulate publication, sponsor dis- 

cussion sessions at meetings,and facilitate the exchange of ideas 

and information in that field. The Committee consists of Lewis M. 

Alexander, chmn.,Colbert Held, Stephen B. Jones, and George 

Kish, 

An informal organization on Historical Geography and the History 

of Geography, headed by J. K. Wright, chmn., and David Lowen- 

thal, sec., will be responsible for the History of Geography 

session at Philadelphia, and continue thereafter to promote in- 

terests in those aspects of geography. 

The Committee on the Near East has been reactivated: Douglas 

D. Crary, chmn., John R. Randall, J, Allan Tower. 

The Committee on Exchanges has been reconstituted with Arch 

C. Gerlach serving as chairman while Arthur Burt is in Europe, 

and George Kish has been added to the Committee. All recom- 

mendations for exchanges with the AAG should be cleared through 

this Committee. 

The following delegates were appointed to represent the Associa- 

tion: 

Alfred Booth and Jan Broek to the U.S. National Commission for 
Unesto. 

Leroy Myers at the inauguration of the President of Bethany 
College. 

Donald Brand at the inauguration of the President of the University 
of Texas. 

Joseph E. Williams at the inauguration of the President of San 
Jose State College. 

Burt Hudgins at the inauguration of the President of Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

J. Riley Staats at the inauguration of the President of the Univer- 
sity of Miami. 

Joseph Russell at the 20th Anniversary of Guy Buzzard as Presi- 
dent at East Illinois State Teachers College. 
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2. Vice-President Russell reported that the eastern boundary of the 
Pacific Coast Division remains in doubt, and Harold Hoffmeister re- 
ported that the Rocky Mountains-Great Plains Divisions may disband, 


3. The Editor of The Annals reported that the supply of manuscript on 
hand was the greatest since the war. That the Publications Committee 
had approved a section on correspondence which would appear for the 
first time in the December issue. Two members of the Editorial Board 
(Trewartha and Kollmorgen) will be abroad next semester. The Execu- 
tive Committee empowered the President to make temporary appoint- 
ments to fill these vacancies if the Editor so requests. 


4, With regard to questions raised by the Secretary the Executive Com. 
mittee made the following decisions: 

(a) To establish a contingency fund of $100 for the Local 

Arrangements Committee. 

(b) Authorized the Central Office to spend up to $225 for 

a duplicating machine. 

(c) To place the responsibility of applying for full member- 

ship on the part of Associates who have attained the neces- 

sary qualifications on the individual concerned, 


5. It was voted to submit to the membership at the next Business Meet- 
ing a proposal to add to Section I of the By-Laws a procedure for re- 
instatement of members and associates who have been dropped for non- 
payment of dues, to wit: "A Member or Associate who has been dropped 
for non-payment of dues may be reinstated if he pays one year back dues 
to compensate the Association for publications sent during the first year 
of his arrears as well as his current dues," 


6. A letter of resignation from the Editor of The Professional Geography 
was accepted with regret, and steps are being taken to appoint a success; 
or in the near future. 


7. It was recommended that one issue of Volume VI of The Professional 
Geographer be devoted to a Directory of Members and Associates. This 
issue should also contain a copy of the Constitution and By-Laws and a 
list of members by States. 


8. Andrew H, Clark, Chairman of the Program Committee, outlined the 
program for the 50th Anniversary Meeting to be held at Philadelphia, 
April 12-14, 1954. Details will be announced in subsequent issues of 
The Professional Geographer and The Annals. 


9. The Executive Committee approved the recommendations of the Re- 
search Grants Committee as follows: Stone $200, Zelinsky $50, and 
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Burrill $500. It was further moved that a grant of $500 be approved 
for Andrew Clark for the summer of 1954, This later grant to come 
from the 1954 fiscal year. 


10, The Council approved the Placement Committee activities at the 
50th Annual Meeting, described in the article below. 


11, A Committee on Trends in Training and Placement of Geographers 
was appointed with Joseph A. Russell as chairman, The Committee 
members will be selected by the President and Dr. Russell, 


12, In response to a com nunication from the American Council of 
Learned Societies regarding the resolution passed by the conference on 
Standards for Teaching Training and Recruitment held in Washington, 
D.C. on September 25-26, the Secretary was directed to reply as follows: 
"The Executive Committee of the Council of the Association of American 
Geographers speaking for the Association expresses its concern regard- 
ing the frequent, if not common, lack of preparation of teachers in the 
subject. matter which they shall teach and communicates its desire to 
have a part in any deliberation of the ACLS in seeking a way to remedy 
the situation," 


13, The Executive Committee voted to meet again before February 15, 
1954 at a time and place to be determined by the President and Secretary. 


PLACEMENT COMMITTEE 1954 MEETINGS 


Members wishing to use facilities for recruitment at the Philadelphia 
meetings, April 12-14, must have filed Placement data cards in the 
central office by January 1. Heads of departments wishing to place 
graduate students through the Committee should see that cards are 
in, if the students are AAG members, Cards received after January 1 
may not be categorized in time for use at the meetings. 

The Committee would appreciate being notified of any possible vacan- 
cies as early as possible so that a wide choice of candidates may be 
presented to prospective employers. Meanwhile letters will be sent to 
selected schools, industries, etc., calling attention to these placement 
facilities. 

All communications concerning.placement should be addressed to the 
central office to assure prompt attention. 

The Civil Service Commission has announced an examination for 
Junior Government Assistant at Grades GS-5 and GS-7, Persons who 
qualify may be selected from that register from which it is possible 
to obtain civil service status after a probationary period. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR 1954 OF FICERS 
The following slate has been submitted by the Nominating Committee: 


President 
Joseph A. Russell 
University of Illinois 


Vice-President 
Guy -Harold Smith 
The Ohio State University 
Fred Kniffen 
Louisiana State University 
Louis O. Quam 
Office of Naval Research 


Secretary 
Burton W. Adkinson 
The Library of Congress 
Evelyn Pruitt 
Office of Naval Research 


Council I 
Leslie Hewes 
University of Nebraska 
Harold McCarty 
State University of Iowa 


Council II 
J. Wreford Watson 
Department of Mines & Technical Surveys, Ottawa 
Trevor Lloyd 
Dartmouth College 


This notice constitutes an official announcement as required by Sec- 
tion II of the Constitution, which requires publication of the slate of 
candidates at least three months prior to the annual meeting. Addi- 
tional nominations may be made in writing by any ten members of the 
Association if received by the Secretary at least sixty days prior to 
the announced date of the annual meeting, which will be April 12-14, 
1954, 


Mittee: 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 


The Program Committee for the fiftieth anniversary 
meetings of the Association, to be held in Philadelphia, 
April 12-14, 1954, announces that the program is now 
complete. Following the recommendation of previous 
Councils the present Council directed the Program Com- 
mittee to arrange a program of invited papers, appro- 
priate field trips and other related activities. The pro- 
gram, including the titles of papers and names of parti- 
cipants, including invited formal critics for each paper, 
will be printed in the March, 1954, issue of The Annals. 
Abstracts of papers will appear in the June issue of The 
Annals. 

There will be two plenary sessions of papers of broad 
interest and twelve group sessions on various topical 
fields, held in four periods, three at a time. It is expec- 
ted that all-day field-trips will be held the Sunday pre - 
ceding, and the Thursday following the three-day con- 
vention. The business meeting of the Association will 
be held Tuesday evening and the Banquet and presiden- 
tial address Wednesday evening. 

All matters related to the "housekeeping" details of 
the convention will be in the hands of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee under the chairmanship of Professor 
William Christians of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Appropriate announcements will be made to the member- 
ship by this committee through the pages of The Profes - 
sional Geographer, or by direct mail circulation, 


Andrew Clark, Chairman, 
Program Committee 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The name of the ''Geology and Geography Division" has been changed 
to 'Earth Sciences.'' The Division is also changing its administrative 
structure in that its chairman will serve only one year, instead of 
three, but will be actively associated with the Executive Committee 
for three years, first as chairman-designate, then as chairman, and 
lastly as past-chairman, Also the Division is being served by a full- 
time executive secretary, and the American Geological Institute by a 
full-time executive director, instead of having the joint position shared 
on a half-time basis as formerly. 

Division officers for the current year are: 

Chairman Francis Birch 
Chairman-Designate Richard Joel Russell 
Executive Secretary H.R. Gault 


MAPPING OF CUBA 


David Winslow reports that the mapping of Cuba is progressing satis- 
factorily. The map is being prepared on a scale of 1:50,000 on the Clark 
Spheroid base of 1866, It utilizes North A nerican datum (Meade's 
Ranch) with vertical and horizontal control of 1927. In final form there 
will be a series of topographic maps. Field work is also well along on 
a map of the city of Havana, but it will require considerably more time 
because of its elaborate nature. 


These maps are being prepared under USAF Carib, formerly the Carib- 


bean Defense Command. Thus far, maps have been completed of Costa 
Rica and El Salvador. The total project, begun in 1946, extends over 
seventeen Latin American countries, There are 230 employees includ- 
ing American military and civilian help, the bulk of them being supplied 
by the several nations concerned, 

For additional information concerning the project write to: Inter - 
American Geodetic Survey, Box 2031, Balbao, Canal Zone. 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Conservation Education Association was organized in September 
by members of the National Committee on Policies in Conservation 
Education, who decided that the Committee, after seven years of con- 
siderable service, should be broadened, All persons actively interested 
in conservation education are invited to join the Association, Dues are 
$5.00 for active members, $2.00 for students. The president is A. J. 
Peterson, president of the Eastern Montana State College, Billings. 
The secretary is Richard L. Weaver, Department of Conservation, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. The treasurer is William Voight, 
31 North State Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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MID -CENTURY CONFERENCE ON RESOURCES FOR 
THE FUTURE 


With the appointment of an over-all steering committee and the selec- 
tion of eight major areas for discussion, the structure of the Mid-Century 
Conference on Resources for the Future - a nationwide forum scheduled 
in Washington December 2 to 4 - is nearing final form. 

The Mid-Century Conference has been called by Resources for the 
Future, Inc., a non-profit corporation for research and education in 
the field of natural resources. The agency has received a grant from 
the Ford Foundation for conducting the conference. 

Conference Chairman Lewis W.Douglas has appointed 16 persons to 
a steering committee on which many elements actively concerned with 
natural resources are represented, Plans call for adding one or two 
more members to the committee in the near future. 


POST -DOCTORAL AWARDS IN STATISTICS 


Three $4,000 post-doctoral fellowships in Statistics are offered for 
1954-55 by the University of Chicago. The purpose of these fellowships, 
which are open to holders of the doctor's degree or its equivalent in re- 
search accomplishment, is to acquaint established research workers in 
the biological, physical, and social sciences with the role of modern 
statistical analysis in the planning of experiments and other investiga - 
tive programs, and in the analysis of empirical data. The development 
of the field of Statistics has been so rapid that most current research 
falls far short of attainable standards, and these fellowships (which re- 
present the fourth year of a five-year program supported by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation) are intended to help reduce this lag by giving statis- 
tical training to scientists whose primary interests are in substantive 
fields rather than in Statistics itself. The closing date for applications 
is February 15, 1954; instructions for applying may be obtained from 
the Committee on Statistics, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM THE AAG PLACEMENT COMMITTEE 


Even though the demand for geographers is currently not as good as 
it was in the immediate post-war period, there are still unfilled posi- 
tions for which geographers can qualify. Many positions available to 
the geographer in such fields as local and state government and private 
industry do not carry the title of ''Geographer"' even though the work 
could be performed by a geographer. Therefore, the geographer must 
"sell" the employer on the fact that his geographical training and ex- 
perience can be of benefit to the employer's department or company, 
Employers are looking the field of candidates over thoroughly and they 
are choosing their employees carefully. There is some tendency toward 
lower offers for the more advanced positions. All these conditions point 
to a need on the part of those who seek or expect to seek employment in 
the near future, to get started early and to press all leads with vigor. 

One of the essentials of job hunting is to know what fields of geography 
are currently receiving attention. Even a casual reading of the news- 
paper will indicate that employment opportunities in federal government 
are few and will continue to be scarce during the coming year, even for 
the lowest grades. Employment in other levels of government, such as 
state and local government, are more numerous, These levels of gov- 
ernment are expanding and are being confronted with new problems, 
many of which lend themselves to a geog raphic solution. 

Academic posts change slightly each year and afford a small number 
of openings. If the trend of the past year continues, emphasis will be on 
persons having just received degress or geographers about to receive 
their terminal degrees. By far the largest number of potential positions 
may be found in the field of private enterprise. The national level of 
business and manufacturing activity is high and the national market in 
terms of human wants is expanding. 


Planning & Government 

State and local governments currently are beset by a variety of prob- 
lems most of which stem from migrations of industries and people. 
These levels of government are faced with the problems of developing 
and controlling physical facilities and of carrying the financial burdens 
resulting therefrom. These problems require the services of persons 
who are qualified to develop plans, physical and economic, people with 
specialized educational backgrounds in public administration, sociology, 
urban geography, business administration, or the related fields plus the 
background education acquired with the bachelor's or master's degree. 

Residence of long standing in the community frequently is a decided 
asset. Information about these positions can be secured by inquiring at 
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ig at 


places where decided population changes have recently occurred, 
Address letters of inquiry to public leaders and request interviews. 

The mayor, the county judge, county commissioners, the director of 
planning or the Chamber of Commerce are good contacts. Openings, 

if they exist, are public business, business which you are entitled to 
know. Usually you will find public officials pleasant, and informative 

if asked the right questions, but slow to act. If you seek this type of 
experience count on making many calls over a long period of time. 

Your local friends usually will aid you to the extent of recommendations, 
sponsorship, or other support. 


Academic Fields 

Academic employment will depend to a large extent upon the number of 
young people in college. Enrollment during the current year, although it 
has been proportionately high due to favorable economic levels, reflects 
the low birth rate of the depression years and the demands of the mili- 
tary. Only the passage of time as the children born during the high birth 
rate period of the post-war years become of college age will the poten- 
tial number of college students increase. The first real boom for job 
opportunities in the academic field will probably occur at the junior 
college level starting in about 1956. Collegiate enrollment probably will 
rise in 1958, slowly at first and more rapidly after 1960. The rate of 
rise will depend upon the requirements of the military, Obviously the 
relatively few openings likely to develop currently will attract those who 
have the most to offer in the way of formal education, and teaching and 
research experience. 


Private Enterprise 

Relatively few geographers are annually employed by private industry 
on the basis of their specialized abilities. If geographers succeed in 
getting a position they do so largely on the basis of their general quali- 
fications and their prospective long run value to the industry. 

Last year the placement committee visited and talked with leaders in 
seven industries operating in the Cleveland area. Their advice to per- 
sons seeking employment in private industry is summarized below. 

1. Learn all you can about a company so that you will know why you 
want to work for them and particularly how you can contribute to the 
success of the business. 

2. Get employment with the company early through summer jobs, jobs 
at the lower or beginning level, special studies while you are still in 
school. Don't wait until you have "the degree" to get experience. With 
experience, especially experience in the company of your choice, plus 
a degree you can find opportunities to match your qualifications. 

3, Start to make your approach to the companies of your choice early 
in the game. The large companies schedule visits of their representa- 
tives to the major schools as early as October or November to interview 


* 
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prospective graduates. Company representatives more freqtently 
visit the large schools. If you are graduating from a small school you 
can usually arrange to be interviewed by a company representative at 
some nearby school that is on his schedule. Don't pin your hopes on 
one company or one interview, develop several leads. If you cannot 
arrange to see company representatives in your locality seek to meet 
them at places convenient’to them, Try to develop more than one inter, 
view. 

4, All of the industries seek men who show promise of developing 
ideas that will improve the business. Geography seems likely to provid 
the kind of knowledge that companies have found useful in their real 
estate departments, where plant locations are considered (to a slight 
extent) sales outlets, store locations, service plants, decentralized 
operations, warehouses or supply depots, sales rooms and the like. 
The common problem in these choices is the selection of site. The 
sales organizations of the industries are concerned with types of 
markets, sales quotas, sales territories, timing studies for special 
demands such as harvest operations, winterizing, seasonal travel, 
social group preferences, special and area advantages, Selling exper- 
ience and an interest in selling apparently is an important requisite in 
this type of work, 

5. Private industry has found that heavy investments must be made 
in developing new employees to the point where they earn enough to re- 
pay the costs of training. It has also been found that great care must be 
exercised in the selection of employees who are likely to become com- 
pany leaders, Your personality and social abilities can be important 
factors in choices likely to lead to positions of importance. The pros- 
pective candidate should examine his personal qualities with an eye to 
their value in a working organization. 

The leaders in private enterprises are willing and in many cases, 
eager to meet and interview well trained young people, women as well 
as men, who have some worthwhile quality to offer as a basis for em- 
ployment. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Arctic Bibliography (3 vols.), Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $12.75 per set. 

In its three volumes are listed and summarized the contents of 
20,000 of the more important publications on the Arctic available in 
principal libraries in the United States and Canada. Prepared for the 
Department of Defense by the Arctic Institute of North America, the 
bibliography includes publications on all subjects and all fields of 
science relating to the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions of Alaska, publi- 
cations are listed alphabetically by author, with each described in a 
summary which indicates the nature, extent, and significance of the 
subject matter. The index volume (Vol.3) lists the publications by geo- 
graphical locality, topic, and sub-topic, with extensive cross -listings 
for ease of reference. Each index entry consists of the author's name, 
short title of the work, date of publication, and bibliography number. 
Included are works in English, Russian, the Scandinavian, and other 
languages. Titles of foreign language publications are given in the 
original and in English, with annotations in English 


Struggle for Africa. Vernon Bartlet. Frederick A. Praeger Inc., 
105 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York. $3.95. 

This is not intended as a book for the expert, but it does present a 
survey of the economic, political, social, and cultural problems en- 
countered and studied by the author during three visits to different 
parts of Africa since World War II. The book is without illustrations 
except for a political outline map by W.H.Bromage. The content organi- 
zation is not in an obvious pattern, but observations by this British 
journalist are keen and interestingly expressed. 


Landscape, edited by J.B.Jackson and published by Graphic Publica - 
tions, Box 73, Santa Fe, New Mexico, is a new magazine devoted to 
human geography of the Southwest. Vol. 1, No. 1 was issued in the 
Spring of 1951. The periodical is issued three times a year at 50¢ 
per copy or $1.50 per year. Articles are designed to appeal to the 
intelligent layman rather than to the specialist, but the geographic 
content of these articles is high and the book reviews as well as 
comments on maps and toponymics are excellent, 


English Topographic Terms in Florida, 1563-1874. E. Wallace McMullen, 


Jr., University of Florida Press, 1953. $5.50. 

Seventy percent of this book is an annotated Glossary of Topographic 
terms (like gully, gut, harbor, etc.) or topographic place names (like 
Grass Point, Gum Swamp, Hummack Land, etc.) Definitions and illus - 
trations are given for each term. In a sixty-page introduction the 
author gives a brief résumé of geographical, geological and historical 
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facts about Florida, discusses his source material, the problems of 
presentation, and his methods for analysis of terms, 


Culture Worlds. R. J, Russell and F. B. Kniffen, The Macmillan Co,, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 620 pp. $6.00, 

Designed for a year-course in elementary college geography, this 
text stresses how men live in more than fifty different cultural regions 
of the world. 


The Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, recently re- 
leased three publications of interest to geographers. They are: 

Notes on the Industrialization of Texas, reprinted from the Texas 
Business Review. 50¢ . Includes lignite, castor beans, metals, cotton 
milling, shrimp and oysters, tourism, aircraft, ceramics, rubber, 
population, carbon black, graphic arts, sulphur, air transport, inland 
waterways, etc. 

Economic Statistics of Texas 1900-1952, Business Leaflet No. 6. 25¢, 
Tabular summary by decades of selected developments in Texas busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture. 

Water Requirements Survey, Red River Basin, Texas. $2.00. This 178 
PP- report is a study of resource utilization, industrial development 
potentials, population growth and water use in the Red River Basin. 


Geography from the Air. F. Walker.E.P.Dutton & Co. Inc., New York, 
$7.50. 

This book illustrates and explains the use of air photos in analyzing 
the whole range of geographical, geological and human elements of the 
earth's surface. Approximately 72 pages and 64 plates are devoted to 
physical conditions such as erosion, soils, shorelines, geological in- 
formation etc.; 20 pages and 15 plates to settlement shapes and pat- 
terns; and 12 pages and 15 plates to economic activities, The author 
is a senior lecturer in Geography at the University of Bristol, 


The Columbus Atlas, John Bartholomew & Son Ltd., 12 Duncan Street, 
Edinburgh 9, Scotland, 45/-d. 

Like the former Regional Atlas, the theme of this Bartholomew publi- 
cation is physical regions, each being introduced by a political map. 
The page size, however, is 11 x 8 inches. The 160 pages of colored maps 
and index of nearly 50,000 place names include 26 pages on the U.S. and 
Canada, 15 pages on Middle and South America, and 12 pages of world 
maps in addition to the usual fine treatment of Europe, Africa, Asia 


and Australasia. 


Map of Caribbean Oil, 50 x 38 in., listed in the September issue of The 
Professional Geographer is priced at $10.00 folded or $12.00 rolled in 


a mailing cylinder, both subject to 10 percent discount for cash with orde 
to B.Orchard Lisle, 260 Majestic Building, Fort Worth 2, Texas. 
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Oil in the Soviet Union. Heinrich Hassmann. Princeton University 
Press, 1953. $3.75. 

The author first discusses the Czarist and Soviet frameworks in which 
the oil industry matured, traces the growth of the industry itself, and 
describes the important oil producing and refining regions of the USSR. 
He analyzes the oil demand and supply problems of the USSR. Eighteen 
maps, mostly reproduced from Shabad: Geography of the USSR, are in- 
cluded in this English translation (by A.M.Leeston) from the German 
edition published in 1951. 


Goode's World Atlas, edited by Edward B. Espenshade, Jr. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., Chicago, 1953. $6.50. 

This successor to Goode's School Atlas contains many changes from 
the previous editions, Changing from letter print to offset reproduction 
has resulted in more pleasing colors, The comparison of an air photo 
mosaic and topographic map of Pittsburgh on the inside-cover gives a 
modern tone to the Atlas. Several completely new maps have been in- 
serted. They include Raisz' United States and Canada - Physiography 
in a double -page spread of six colors, a land-use map of the United 
States based on Marschner's map of 1950, and Kiichler's Natural Vege- 
tation map of the United States and Canada. Fifteen pages of other maps 
have been newly compiled or completely redrawn, and many revisions 
have been made on the regional plates. 


Regional Atlas, edited by Edward B. Espenshade, Jr., Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago, 1953. $2.50. 

This paper-covered atlas of 48 pages and an index, has the same format 
as the Goode's World Atlas, and is in effect an abridged edition of that 
publication. It contains five world maps (political, physical, climate, 
population, and economics), three of the United States and Canada, and 
the continental and regional maps from the same plates used in the 
Goode's World Atlas. 


World Resource Statistics (second edition) . John C. Weaver and Fred 
E, Lukermann, Burgess Publishing Co., 426 South Sixth Street, Minnea- 
polis 15, Minnesota, 1953. $4.00. 

This sourcebook for teaching the patterns of world resources at the 
college level has been revised and expanded to enlarge its scope and 
bring its essential data up to the base level of 1950, Entirely new sec- 
tions on Industry-Urbanization-Trade and an Agricultural Appendix have 
been introduced. The utility of this concentr&tion of reliable and signi- 
ficant statistics on a wide range of physical and human resources has 
been sustained by three years of experience with the first edition. 
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THESES TITLES 


Theses titles are usually published in the March 
and November issues of The Professional Geographer, 


Titles should be in the hands of Leslie Hewes, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, by February 1 
and October 1, respectively. 


Ph.D. Dissertations Completed 


AGAMIA, Mohamed A., "Social and Political Geography of Petroleum 
in Iraq". Teachers College, Columbia University, Abstract published 
in Teachers College Record and microfilmed in full.* 

BRADAC, Joseph G., "Recreational Study of the Black Hills'', Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1953.* 

BRADLEY, John Ashmore, 'Park Ridge Manor, Illinois: An Analysis 
of the Problems of an Unincorporated Settlement in the Urban-Fringe" 
Northwestern University, 1953. Abstract published in Sum naries of 
Doctoral Dissertations, Northwestern University, Vol. XXI, 1953.* 

BRUECKHEIMER, William Rogers, "Study of Recreational Significance 
in Alger County, Michigan". University of Michigan, 1953,* 

BUSHMAN, Donald Otto, "The Ecological Significance of Ohio's Climates" 
Ohio State University, 1953. 

DORAN, Edwin, Jr., 'A Physical and Cultural Geography of the Cayman 
Islands", University of California, Berkeley, 1953. 

GRIFFITHS, Thomas M., "Geomorphology of Upper Boulder Creek Area, 
Colorado". Northwestern University, 1953. Abstract published in 
Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, Northwestern University, Vol. 
XXI, 1953.* = 

GUERNSEY, James Lee, "A Study of the Agriculture and Rural Settle - 
ment Pattern of Vigo County, Indiana, with Emphasis on the Impact of 

Strip Coal Mining". Northwestern University, 1953. Abstract published 
in Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, Northwestern University, 
Vol, XXI, 1953. 

HANLON, Eleanor, "Upper Susquehanna Valley, New York". Clark Uni- 
versity, 1953.* 

HARRIS, William N., "Newark, Ohio and Its Environs: A Geographical 
Evaluation", Ohio State University, 1953. 

HEPPELL, Roger C., "Agricultural Geography of the Cigar Tobacco 
Industry of the Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Region’. The Pennsylvania 
State College, 1953.* 

HSIEH, Chiao-Min, "Successive Occupance Patterns in Taiwan". 
Syracuse University, 1953,* 

* Available for inter-library loan. 
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HUKE, Robert E., ''Rice in Burma: A Geographical Analysis of Three 

Agricultural Villages". Syracuse University, 1953.* 

HUNKER, Henry Louis, ''Columbus, Ohio: The Industrial Evolution of 

a Commercial Center", Ohio State University, 1953. 

JACKMAN, Albert H., "Physiography of the Big Delta Region - Alaska". 
Clark University, 1953.* 

fxatKow, Julius, ''Legal and Administrative Status of Conservation 
Education in the U.S."' Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953.* 

LAINE, Oliver H., "A Comprehensive Land Use Survey of The Towson 

Community Area, Maryland."' Clark University, 1953.* 

McNEE, Robert B., 'Metaponto: A Land Reclamation Project in South- 

ern Italy". Syracuse University, 1953.* 

MILLER, David, ''Snow Cover and Climate in the Sierra Nevada, Cali- 

fornia'', University of California, Berkeley, 1953. 

MOORE, Fleming Stanley, ''The Promises and Prospects of Early Agri- 

cultural Land—Use Programs in Kansas, 1872-1890". University of 

Kansas, 1953.* 

NELSON, Herman L., "Some Manufactural Aspects of Worcester". 

Clark University, 1953.* 

PATTON, Clyde, ''Climate of Summer Fogs of the Bay Area, California". 

University of California, Berkeley, 1953. 

RIDGE, F. Gerald, "General Principles for the Planning of Sub-Arctic 

Settlements". McGill University, 1953.* 

RUDD, Robert Dean, "Glacial Deposits of the Yorkville, Illinois Quad- 

rangle". Northwestern University, 1953.* 

TAYLOR, John L., "Waikiki: A Study in the Development of a Tourist 

Community", Clark University, 1953.* 

WAGNER, Philip, "Nicoya: Historical Geography of a Central American 

Lowland Community". University of California, Berkeley, 1953. 

WILLS, Bernt Lloyd, "Land Utilization in the North Central Area of 

Puerto Rico - Bayamon to Vega Baja". Northwestern University, 1953. 

Abstract published in Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, Northwes - 

tern University, Vol. XXI, 1953.* 

WRIGHT, Helen G., '"Professionalized Subject Matter for a Course on 

the Geography of the USSR for the Elementary Teachers", Teachers 

College, Columbia University.** 


Ph.D. Dissertations in Process 


BORDNE, Erich F ., ''The Water Problem in a Portion of Western New 
York Syracuse University. 

BYRON, William G., ''Methods of Mapping Population Distribution by 
Dots and Densitometer-Derived Isopleths". Syracuse University, 
CARROLL, June S., ''The Limes Labradoricus: A Study in Forest 


Ecology". McGill University. 
* Doctor of Education. 
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DRUMMOND, R.N., ''The Surface Characteristics of the Northern Labra. 
dor Trough and Their Identification on Aerial Photogr&phs", McGill 
University. 

ERB, D.K., ''A Natural Resources Potential Classification in the Grand 
River Valley". McGill University. 

ERVIN, Roger E., ''Land-Use Practices Among the German Settlers in 
South Chile", University of Florida, Gainesville .* 

FLIERL, Howard, ''The Sequent Occupance of the Middle Schoharie 
Valley". Syracuse University. 

GARRISON, Jural Jeanne, "Livelihood Pattern of the Mojave Desert, 
California", University of California at Los Angeles. 

HILLS, Theo L., "St. Francis Triangle: A Landscape Interpretation", 
McGill University. 

HOWE, George, ''Climates of the North Atlantic Ocean". Clark Univer- 
sity. 

HTOO, Tin, 'Interaction between Road and Settlement Patterns in 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oswego, and N. Oneida Counties betwenn 1900 and 
1950", Syracuse University. 

KELLEY,Wilfrid D ''The Sequent Occupance in the Middle Rio Grande 
Valley". Syracuse University. 

KUSCH, Monica H., ''Zion, Illinois, An Attempt at a Theocratic City", 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

LAING, Jean, ''The Central Business District of the British City - 
with Special Reference to Nottingham". Clark University, 

MARSHALL,R eginald G., "Explanation of the 'Tennessee Type' Rain- 
fall Regime". University of Wisconsin. 

MARTIN, Gene, "Land Redistribution in Chile''. Syracuse University. 

McKNIGHT,Tom L., "Manufacturing in Metropolitan Dallas", Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

MERCER, John H., ''Geomorphology of the District of the Grinnell Ice 

Cap". McGill University. 

MONAHAN, R.L., ''Settlement in the Fairbanks Area of Alaska". 

McGill University, 

MURRAY, Malcolm Arthur, '"'A Study of Medical Geography". Syracuse 

University. 

SEAWALL, Francis,''G eographic Analysis at the Monongahela River 

Valley Transportation". The Pennsylvania State College. 

STICKNEY, Mrs. Hazel, ''Development of Livestock Economy in the 

Black Belt of Alabama, 1920-1950". Clark University. 

THOMPSON, John L., ''The Geography of Manufacturing in the Miami 

River Valley, Ohio''. University of Wisconsin. 

THAUNG, Maung Pe, "Agricultural Land Use in Cayuga County, New 

York", Syracuse University. 
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Masters' Theses Completed 


ASHBAUGH, James, ''Historical Geography of the Cripple Creek Min- 
ing Area''. University of Colorado, 1953. 
BALDWIN, William O., ''An Evaluation of Frequency and Cumulative 
Graph Methods in Quantitative Mapping: The 1944 Southeastern 
Cotton Production Regions". University of Georgia, 1953. 
BLAKE, Weston, Jr., Vegetation and Physiography of the Goose Bay 
Area, Labrador". McGill University, 1953. 
BRION, Irene, ''The Historical Geography of Leadville, Colorado". 
University of Colorado, 1953, 
BRITTON, Gerald R., "Agriculture in Mexico". Marshall College, 1953. 
CASH, R. LeMoyne, "'A Study of Florida State Agencies which Deal with 
Natural Resources", Florida State University, Tallahassee, 1953.* 
CHILCOTE, Robert, ''A Geographical Analysis of Population Changes 
in McKean County, Pennsylvania". Pennsylvania State College, 1953.* 
COLLINS, Robert, ''Aurora: A Geographical Analysis of a Denver 
Fringe Area". University of Colorado, 1953. 
DIERICKX, C. Wallace, "Historical Geography of the Bahamas". Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, 1952. 
DUNN, Ray Aloysius, Jr., ''The Terrain Factor in the Selection of Mili- 
tary Airfield Sites". Catholic University of America, 1953. 
FOSTER, Gerard J., ''Tidewater Industrial Sites at Los Angeles -Long 
Beach Harbor, California". University of California, Los Angeles,1953.* 
GILCREST, Jean, "Akron: A Focus of Inter-City Truck Transportation". 
Kent State University, 1953. 
GRIMES, Jeanne Johnston, 'One Hundred Years of Population Expansion 
in Texas: 1850-1950". Southern Methodist University, 1953. 
HAUK, Sr. M. Ursula, "Survey of the Teaching of Geography in the 
Catholic Secondary Schools of Pennsylvania: An Attempt to Evaluate 
the Program in Terms of International Understanding". Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1953. 
HEIGHT, Lewis Henry Jr., "Settlement Patterns of San Fernando 
Valley, California". University of California, Los Angeles, 1953.* 
HESS, George Joseph, ''An Urban Geography of Spencer, Indiana*, 
Indiana University, 1953. ; 
HORNE, Virginia Gregory, 'A Resource Study of Gadsden County, 
Florida". The Florida State University, Tallahassee, 1953.* 
HULTQUIST, Warren E., "Geographical Aspects of City Planning in 
Santa Monica, California''. University of California, Los Angeles, 
1953.* 
HUME, Joan Irene, "Climatic Regionalism of Eastern North America" 
Ohio State University, 1953. 
HUTTLINGER, Frank, "Tanganyika: A Geographical Interpretation of 
Native Population Distribution". Pennsylvania State College, 1953.* 


* Available for inter-library loan. 
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JACKMAN, Ernest, ''Tallmadge, Ohio: A Study in Suburban Geography' 
Kent State University, 1953. 

JOHNSON, Glenn R., 'Transmountain Water Diversion in Colorado", 
University of Colorado, 1953. 

KLEIST, Robert J., "The Advent of Spring in the European Section of 
the Soviet Union". Ohio State University, 1953. 

KUTHROFF, Sol, ''A Geographic Study of the Gold Coast, Africa", 
Ohio State University, 1953. 

KYKER, Benjamin F., 'A Bathymetric Survey of Broad Creek, 1950", 
Catholic University of America, 1950. 

LADE, Charles Grant Jr., ''Lucerne Valley, California, Agricultural 
Land Use as Re lated to the Physical Geography". University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1953.* 


MARASCIULO, Edward, "Industrial Development of Monterrey, Mexico] 


University of Florida, Gainesville, 1953. 

MARCUS, Robert B., ''Tourism in Marion County, Florida". University 
of Florida, Gainesville, 1953. 

McCALEB, Claude B., "A Political Geography of Formosa". University 
of Oklahoma, 1953. 

McGILL, Elizabeth L., ''Population Distribution in Maryland in 1940", 
Catholic University of America, 1952. 

McKAY, Gordon, "An Investigation of the August Maximum and Minim 
Temperatures at Torbay, Newfoundland,"' McGill University, 1953. 
MERRILL, Mrs. Leslie, ''Population Distribution in the Riding Moun- 
tains and Adjacent Plains of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 1870-1946", 

McGill University, 1953. 

MIKESELL, Marvin Wray, ''The Santa Barbara Area, California, A 
Study of Changing Culture Patterns Prior to 1865". University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1953.* 

MYERSON, Jack Alexander, ''Depopulation Among the Native Hawaiians’ 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1953.* 

NUNLEY, Robert E., "A Geographical Study of Costa Rica". Marshall 
College, 1953. 

OSBORN, Donald R., Jr., "Flood Control and Conservation in the North 
River Watershed, Rockingham and August Counties, Virginia, 1951". 
Catholic University of America, 1951. 

RAGAN, J. Wendel, "Phosphate Fertilizer Resources of Florida and 
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ROBITAILLE, Benoit, Depression Cap-Rouge Limoilon", Universit 


of Laval, Quebec, 1953,* 

SANGREE, A.C.(Miss), ''A Geomorphological Study of the Stanstead 
Area, P.Q."' McGill University, 1953. 

SILVERNAIL, Richard G., 'Some Probable Effects of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project on the St. Lawrence Lowland". Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, 1953.* 
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STEVENS, T.W., ''Recreational Geography of the Lake Texoma Region". 
Oklahoma A, & M. College, 1953,* 

STINE, James Harold, "A Geographic Analysis of Kyonggi Province, 
Korea". Oklahoma A, & M. College, 1953.* 

SUMMERS, Leerie R., "Canal Fulton, Ohio: A Study of Community De- 
velopment'', Kent State University, 1953. i 

TAYLOR, Robert Guilford, ''A Comparison of the Civil Congressional 
Townships in Indiana". Indiana University, 1953. 

THOMSON, William Edward, ''A Geographical Study of Martinsville, 
Indiana". Indiana University, 1953. 

WEGENER, Wilfried William, 'Nurseries of Montebello, California: A 
Geographic Survey of the Dynamic Cultural and Economic Factors", 
University of Nebraska, 1953. 

WESTME YER, Dean P., ''Tampa, Florida, A Geographic Interpretation 
of Its Development". University of Florida, Gainesville, 1953, 

YOUNG, LeHarve F., 'A Study of Western Samoa". The Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, 1953.* 

LEPEL, Evelyn, "An Analysis of the Ways and the Extent to which the 

Parker Strath Has Affected the Growth and Development of Pittsburgh". 

University of Pittsburgh, 1953.* 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN, 1954-55 


The American Association of University Women is offering twenty- 
five fellowships for advanced study or research during the 1954-55 
academic year. In general, the $2,000 fellowships are awarded to 
women who have completed residence work for the Ph.D. degree or 
who have already received the degree; the $2,500-$3,000 awards will 
go to more mature scholars who need a year of uninterrupted work for 
writing and research. 

Applications and supporting materials must reach the office at 
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1634 Eye Street NW., Washington 6, D.C. by December 15, 1953. 
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“A remarkable co-operative venture 
in historical geography.” 


—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


The Domesday 
Geography 
of England 


Edited by H. C. Darsy 


The six volumes which make up this series are the fruit of 
20 years’ experiment and research at Cambridge. The Domes- 
day Book was used to reconstruct, describe and map the 
geography of England in the early Middle Ages. Volume I 
is now available. 


EASTERN ENGLAND by H. C. Darsy $11.00 
“With infinite patience, candour, and resource he (Professor 
Darby) constructs his maps and sets his Domesday England on 
a sound geographical basis. . . . The maps, of which there are 
109 in the first volume and many of them printed in two colours, 
could never have been compiled more skilfully and it is a joy 
to handle a volume which shows such care at every step in its 
production.” —The “Listener” 


For the circular describing THE DOMESDAY GEOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLAND, write to Department PG at the address below. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Screet, New York 22, N. Y. 


| 
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A complete, comprehensive 


and up-to-date study — 


NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


By Edward A. Ackerman 


This book is a complete revision and expansion of Mr. 
Ackerman’s controversial 1948 SCAP report on Japan’s 
physical endowments in their relation to the basic human 
needs of the population. 

The author has organized his work into two main sections. 
The first is a description of agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
mineral industries, and energy sources together with an 
appraisal of their present level of development and use. The 
second is an evaluation of the potential productive capacity, 
possibility of technical improvement in resource utilization, 
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